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MERRY peal of 
A laughter floated 

up from the 
hearthrug. Mrs. Hast- 
ings glanced away 
from the letter she was writing and 
smiled as her eyes rested upon the 
three figures prone before the blazing 
logs, with their elbows buried deep in 
huge sofa pillows and their hands sup- 
porting three curly heads. 

Another burst of laughter, and a 
golden head detached itself from its 
prop with a jerk. 

“Muvvie, what do you think Hazel’s 
latest is?” 

“I’m sure I couldn’t guess, Connie. 
Hazel’s whims are too numerous for 
me to keep track of. Don’t you think, 
Hazel dear, it is almost time you gave 
up experimenting with every new fad 
and fancy? You are almost a young 
lady, you know, yet you flit from one 
thing to another like a veritable but- 
terfly.” 

“Listen, girls, it’s one of mother’s 
sermons; she’s starting a preachment!” 
said Evelyn, Constance’s twin. 

The girls welcomed “mother’s ser- 
mons,” as they called them, and, 
though they joked and made all 
manner of fun over them, the lessons 
eventually bore fruit. 

“But you haven’t told me the whim 
yet, so I can’t judge whether it is sen- 
sible or not. Suppose you tell me, 
yourself, Hazel.” - 

Hazel appeared to be thinking deeply. 


“You said I mustn’t flit from one | 


thing to another. Well, tell me first 
how I’m to know what I want to do 
unless I try everything. Once I thought 
it was art, but when I discovered I 
couldn’t draw the side of a barn I 
naturally decided to drop it; and it was 
the same with poetry. Don’t you think 
every girl thinks she can write poetry 
at some time or other ? It has been just 
the same with everything else I’ve tried. 
T'm sure I’ve got the right one this 
time, though.” 

Mrs. Hastings laughed. 

“Seems to me I’ve heard something 
like. that before. I wish you liked 


studying a little better, dear; it would | 


not be half so hard for you!if you 
enjoyed it.” 

“Enjoy it! Impossible! I know I 
wasn’t cut out for a student. Fancy 
me, girls, with mortar board and 
gown, my shoulders stooped from 
much bending over books, and a pair 
of huge goggles upon my nose!” 

The picture thus conjured up sent 
them all off into a gale of laughter. 

“Seriously, mother, you know I 
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“THE DOOR OPENED, AND WE WERE USHERED IN" 


THE PERSEVERANCE ORGAN 


’y Phyllis Meredith 


have always loved music, and I can 
play the piano rather well consider- 
ing the number of lessons I’ve had.” 

“T know it’s like pulling teeth to 
get you to practice when you ought 
to,” replied Mrs. Hastings, “and 
you've tried both violin and man- 
dolin and thrown them aside. Is it a 
| harp this time?” 

“Not quite, but pretty near it. 

When I was listening to the organ in 
church this morning it came to me 
suddenly that it was the most won- 
derful instrument in the world. I want to 
learn to play it more than I ever wanted any- 
thing before. Please let me, mother.” 
. Mrs. Hastings’s thoughts reverted instantly 
to her own girlhood; she saw herself at 
Hazel’s age, an exact counterpart of the girl 
before her, with the same intense longing to 
play the organ. 

A vigorous tattoo executed by the twins on 
|the arms of the morris chair recalled her to 
| the present. 





still here, and you look about a thousand 
miles away. Come and tell us a story.” 
| Connie jumped up to move a chair invit- 
| ingly near the fire. 
| Mrs. Hastings laid down her pen and joined 
| the little group. 
“T'll have to think about Hazel’s proposal a 
| little before I decide what to do, but I believe 
I will tell vou a story about that very organ 
which seems to have inspired her. To some of 
us it has always stood for perseverance, and 
if playing it could impart a little of that 
| virtue to my daughter I shouldn’t hesitate a 
second to give my consent.” 

“What do you mean, mother, by saying it 
stands for perseverance ?” 

“Did you ever hear how we obtained our 


| “Come to life, muvvie!” they cried. “We're | 





done, she was always ready to take | 
the lion’s share of the work. 

“In those days almost the only | 
thing people had for recreation was | 
an entertainment or supper given by 
some church society or an occasional 
party at the homes of the young | 
people. Consequently, our social life | 
centred about the church, and our | 
interest in its welfare was undivided. | 

“For ten years we had been wor- | 
shiping in a little frame chapel and 
looking forward to the time when we 
could replace it with a more substantial | 
building of stone. Patiently and zealously our | 
little congregation strove to raise the neces- | 
sary money. We were determined to avoid | 


| debt, and it involved no little sacrifice to save | 


organ? Probably not, for it happened years | 


and years ago.” 

A chorus of negatives, accompanied by a 
vigorous shaking of heads, satisfied her tHat 
the story would be new to them. 

“You don’t remember Aunt Persis, do you, 
Hazel? The twins were mere babies when she 
died, but you have often heard me speak of 
her and the good times we so often had to- 
gether. We were almost as inseparable as the 
twins. 

“She was leader of the younger social set 
in our church and a great favorite, which was 
rather odd, some people thought, because she 
was naturally shy and retiring. I think it was 
because she was so steady and never failed in 
an emergency, If there was anything to be 
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the required amount, for with one exception | 
we were not rich. However, everyone gave | 
cheerfully and willingly what he could, and | 
not until we had raised the last dollar was 
the ground broken. | 

“The one exception was Everett Barnard, 
who had inherited a comfortable fortune | 
from an uncle for whom he was named, and 
who by dint of hard labor, quiet living and | 
careful investments had gradually amassed | 
considerable wealth, until he had come to be | 
numbered among the millionaires of the | 
neighboring city. He had never contributed 
any great amount toward the support of the 
church, and as his wealth increased his gen- 
erosity decreased in proportion. Yet, although 
his gifts diminished yearly, he was by far 
the most influential man in the community; 
he had been one of the leaders in organ- 
izing the church and was its main stand-by 





| in all the succeeding years in every way ex- 


cept the financial. On one occasion when a 
friend told him he could easily support the | 
church alone he answered that he had too 
much affection for the church to kill it; that 
it could never thoroughly fulfill its mission if 
it depended for support upon one or two in- 
dividuals. 

“There was considerable truth in that state- | 
ment; nevertheless, public opinion affirmed 
that he was more concerned about his bank 
account than about the welfare of the church 
and passed judgment accordingly. After that | 
we left him alone when it came to soliciting 
money ; but he actually presented a check for 
five hundred dollars for the new building, and 
for weeks it was the talk of the town. 

“Our pretty stone structure was nearly com- 
pleted when it occurred to some one that the 
little melodeon we had been using was hardly 
in keeping with the grandeur of the new | 
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building. We knew 
that it was almost 
impossible to raise 
more monev at that 
time, and we hardly 
dared suggest it; but a pipe organ we 
must have, and we became convinced 
that there would be a way to obtain it. 

“Persis Gardiner was president of 
our Young People’s Society; so she 
called a meeting one night to deter- 
mine whether an organ fund was fea- 
sible. How well I remember that 
night! We finally settled on a fair and 
a turkey supper for two consecutive 
aiternoons and evenings. 

“One of the liveliest and most im- 
pulsive girls in our bunch was Doris 
Cairns. She never stopped to think 
before she spoke—and she was always 
in hot water over her ‘dreadful 
tongue,’ as she called it. Everyone who 
knew her liked her immensely, but it 


sometimes took strangers a long time 


to appreciate her worth. 

“As we were finishing our plans and 
were all talking at once, Doris’s voice 
suddenly rose above the rest. 

“Say, folkses,’ she sang out, ‘re- 
member this is only a mere drop in the 


| bucket; there’ll have to be more things 


to follow this; so all put on your 
thinking caps. Mr. Barnard might give 
us an organ and never know it if 
he wasn’t so miserly, but the old skin- 
flint is evidently planning to take his 
money with him when he leaves this 
world!’ 

“We were so shocked that no one 
spoke at first; then there was a chorus 
of ‘Why, Doris, you don’t mean that!’ 
And Persis added gently, ‘Haven’t you 
forgotten that one of the rules of our 
society is never to speak unkindly of 


| anyone ?’ 


“Doris was all contrition; so we for- 
gave her as usual and dispersed merrily. 
“For the next fortnight the work 
went gayly forward without a sign of 
a cloud on the horizon to dampen our 
ardor or hinder progress. Then Persis 


| received a brief note from Mr. Bar- 
| nard saying that if the Young People’s 


Society would raise five hundred dol- 


|lars within the next two months he 
| would give them a thousand more for 
|an organ. What actuated the offer and 


why it was limited to two months no 
one could guess, though there was no 
end to the speculation. Most of us 
thought the task would be impossible ; 
two months was a very short time, 
and we could hardly expect to raise 
more than one fifth of that amount at 
our fair. 

“Again Persis called a meeting, and 
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THE GIANT 
KING RAY 


$y Archibald Rutledge - 


T was natural for boys who spent the 
I summer months of each year in a 
Southern seacoast village to know 
the marshes and the waters of the region 
pretty well. My brother Tom and I had 
such a knowledge; it seemed a part of 
our heritage. We knew the routes to 
Georgetown and to Charleston, the tor- 
tuous channel across Bull’s Bay; we 
understood how to cross Shark Bank on 
the half water, and the depth of water 
on the high tide over Ghost Point. 

We were familiar with all the common 
fish of those waters, and with some of 
the rare ones. That knowledge, being 
acquired naturally, was nothing to be 
proud of; nearly every boy on the coast 
was able to make many of the same 
distinctions. : 

I think we were glad to have people 
realize our acquaintance with those den- 
izens of the deep that might be consid- 
ered as dangerous; such as the big 
alligators that occasionaHy would leave 
their river haunts and swim out into the 
salt creeks, the many sharks that infested 

’ those waters and the stingarees, or sting 
rays, that so often snapped our hooks, 
broke our lines and, if drawn to the sur- 
face, menaced us with their knife-like, 
poisonous stings. 

At first sight a sting ray looks not unlike a 
flounder ; but his back is ribbed and hard, and | 
he has a long whiplash of a tail, armed with | 
one or more stings that lie open like knife | 


/ 
/ 


“Clear yourself!” I cried to my brother, | 


who was fishing from the bow. “I’ve got a 
shark !” 
He hauled in his line rapidly hand over 


blades on the back of the tail a few inches | hand, coiling it on the seat in front of him. 
from where it joins the body. | When it was in he heaved up the anchor 

Occasionally my brother and I had been | carefully. By this time the line was slipping 
grazed by the fins of catfish, and the wounds | through my hands, and the brute creature, 


had burned like fire; and we knew one boy in | 
the village, one of our fellow fishermen, who | 
had been terribly lacerated by the stings of a | 
large ray. When the creature attains excep- | 
tional size, becoming large enough to be | 
classed as a member of a separate species, it is | 
known as a king ray, or—at least on the | 
Carolina coast-—a devilfish. _ 

Picture a huge repulsive object, whose 
shape forbids it to be either a real fish or a 
genuine animal; circular and flat, and some- 
times as large round as a dining table; with 
high-socketed, protruding eyes, wide, turned- 
up nostrils, and a horny growth along the 
line of the spinal column. The creature lies 
flat on the bottom of the ocean or of creeks; 
its mouth is on the under side like a floun- 
der’s; it is a small, horny-edged, red aperture, 
not unlike a parrot’s beak. The ray propels 
itself by flapping the thin fringes of its sides. 
Its tail is long, round, tapering, and as slip- 
pery as an eel; and smooth except for the ser- 
ried knives that make the creature dreaded. 

Tom and I seldom went fishing without 
catching, or at least hooking, one or more of 
the ogres; but usually they were small and 
easily dispatched with a long-handled hatchet 
that we carried expressly for them and for 
sharks. We loathed and hated them, of 
course; but we never dreaded one until we 
hooked the giant ray off the mouth of Sett 
Creek. 

We had been fishing for school bass on the 
half flood with extra heavy tackle and long 
lines. The sport was getting slow; and in 
pulling in my line I let it drag across the 
bottom for a considerable distance. There was 
a chance that I might hook a sheepshead or a 
drumfish on that hard shell bottom. 

The first evidence that something had taken 
the bait was that my line stopped coming in. 
As there was neither jerk nor pull, I thought 
at first that I had hooked an oyster bank or 
an old anchor, for the place was a famous 
fishing drop and much refuse lay about the 
bottom. But as I tugged at the unknown ob- 
stacle I felt it begin to move away slowly. 
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several of the young men and \ fed 


women were inclined to agree with 
Doris that the offer wasn’t made in 
good faith. 

“‘He neither expects nor wants 
us to accomplish it,’ she insisted. 
‘He is trying to pose as the soul of 
generosity for a change.’ 

“Everything went well for a few 
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whatever it was, was moving sullenly down 
Sett Creek toward the bay. Tom and I had 
fished so many years together, and had gone 
through so many similar experiences, that we 
did not have to waste much talk; we knew 


how to play such a game, or at least we. 


thought then that we did. We stowed the an- 
chor under the forward seat, got the oars into 
the locks, and, when he was ready to bend to 
them, Tom motioned me to the bow. Being 
able to row sitting either way, he of course 
took the stern seat and faced me to see the 
fun. 

By this time my line was nearly all out; I 
took a turn of it over the little smooth peak 
we had in the bow, so that it would not cut 
me or get away from me. 

When you hook a shark you are soon able 
to identify him; for he will rush to the sur- 
face and leap into the air, shaking himself 
violently ; failing to rid himself thus of the 
hook, he will swim on the surface in fast and 
angry rings, with his dorsal fin high out of 
the water. Thinking our strike a shark, we 
had taken in the anchor and cleared the boat 
for action. 

“Can’t you get him up?” Tom asked. 

I tried to lift the ponderous weight, but the 
only.effect was to make the line rip the water 
with a keener cut and to increase our mo- 
mentum. 

“T don’t believe it’s a shark at all, Tom. I 
believe this thing we’re hooked to is a king 
ray.” 
“Tt might pay us to cut him loose if it 
wasn’t for the new tackle,” my brother re- 
sponded. “But we’d hate to lose that new lead 
and those blued hooks. I tell you what let’s 
do. When we get down to the bend, let’s try 
to row him into the shrimp creek, where we 
may be able to land him through that shallow 
water. I don’t like to fool with him out here 
in this channel.” 

I agreed that that appeared the best way 
out of our predicament and hung on to the 
line patiently. The creature that was towing 
us never changed his direction or his rate of 
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\ STEP BY STEP, SLOWLY 
} THROUGH THE DEEP MUD, 
/ HE APPROACHED 





DRAWN BY FORREST ORR 


speed. Straight down the broad creek he took 
us. We felt sure that he would not stop short 
of the bay, and there was a chance that he 
might try to take us outside the bar. 

Far ahead of us, like a picture of distant 
waters, we caught sight of the blue bay with 
its flashing whitecaps. As we neared the 
narrow creek where we were accustomed to 


against the flat mud bank. For the first 
time we got a clear view of the uncanny 
object. And never in the wildest dreams 
of delirium could you imagine a more 
hideous object. 

Lying there with his huge liver-col- 
ored body, his spined back and his mon- 
strous bulging eyes above the water, he 
gave us the feeling that he was a mali- 
cious reptile, some veritable “dragon of 
the prime,” some malignant creature that 
belonged more properly to fabled tapes- 
try than to reality. 

“He'll go five feet across,” said Tom, 
awed at his size. 

“How in the world are we ever going 
to get at him?” I asked. “We can’t bring 
him to us, and I’m quite sure that we 
don’t want to go to him.” 

* “Can you hold him?” 

“It’s a question of the line,” I said. 
“Tt’s a good one.” 

“Tf you can keep him where he is until 
I get down on the flat, I believe I can 
finish him.” 

My brother stepped out gingerly on 
the mud, sinking at once over his ankles 
in the sucking black bog. In one hand he 
carried our fishing hatchet, which we 
would no more have left at home than 
our anchor or our lines. From the look 
in his eyes and from the hatchet in his 
hand, I knew what Tom was going to 
try to do. 

One summer not very long before he 
and I had got what my father called 
“the Indian fever”; some of the symp- 
toms of it were a love of arrowheads— 
many of which could be found on an old 
plantation, called Indian Hill, where the 
Seminoles and the Cherokees used to live 
—and a study of the methods of Indian 
woodcraft, which included the throwing of 
knives and of hatchets. I had never acquired 
any great skill in this last art, but Tom had 
become really expert, and for months he prac- 
ticed on the dead stump of an old water oak 
that stood in the yard. Tom, I knew, would 
get within twenty feet of the king ray and 
from there would make a throw. 


catch shrimps for bait Tom told me to shift| As Tom had stepped out the boat had 
back to the stern. He turned also and began | sprung away slightly, tightening the line. In- 
to row steadily toward the opening in the | stantly the devilfish whipped an amazingly 
marsh. When the king ray felt the force of | long tail over his back, and I caught a glimpse 
the oars against him he rocked savagely, and | of three dripping, shining white stings, the 
from the amazing pulls that he gave I believe | largest of which appeared at least six inches 
he must have turned over several times. As | long and a quarter of an inch through at the 





soon as he had checked his velocity,. my | 
brother buckled to the oars desperately, while | 
I, with some strenuous maneuvring, was able | 
to recover a little of the line. 

Taking that truculent monster into a shal- | 
low creek for the sake of saving a lime and its | 
tackle was perhaps a foolish enterprise; but | 
there was an element of sport about it that | 
the rest of our day’s fishing had not afforded. 

Our sullen captive followed us more easily 
than we had expected; and, from my exposed | 
position in the stern, I had an uncomfortable 
feeling that he might be following us for a | 
purpose of his own. Several times I was able | 
to take in slack line that he offered gratui- 
tously. It was not a present that I greatly 
appreciated, for with a short line the formi- 
dable monster might rise out of the murky 
water beside the boat or in our wake to make 
trouble for us. 

Tom drove our cypress rowboat into the 
creek, where on one side there was a mud wall, 
topped with a luxuriant growth of marsh, 
and on the other a muddy slope, perfectly 
smooth and of the boggy consistency of a 
frog pond. After we had taken the boat fully 
fifty feet into the marsh, and after a certain 
surging of the water near the mouth showed 
us that we had our captive almost where we | 
wanted him, we tossed out the anchor on a | 
short rope; Tom laid down the oars where | 
they could be seized for immediate use if | 
necessary and picked up the hatchet. 

“Now, lead him to me,” he said with a grim | 
smile. 

I gave a strong pull; but the devilfish, | 
instead of coming toward me, lunged “4 





toward the open water. I allowed him little 
slack, and so, being tired probably from 
towing us, he turned and steered himself up 


base. 

I called a warning to Tom, and he saw the 
danger. Step by step, slowly through the deep 
mud, he approached. The king ray did not 
move, though in his inaction he had the sullen 
and sinister caution of a beast lying in wait 
for its prey. 

At last my brother paused and measured the 
distance with his eyes. Then he poised the 
hatchet skillfully. There was a flash in the sun- 
light; the flying hatchet went true to its mark 
and buried itself up to the eye in the king 
ray’s head. 

The reptile gave one mad, wild plunge; 
then he rose limply to the surface, with his 
blood flowing out and his pale flaps beating 
the water feebly. Tom climbed back into the 
boat, and we pushed out to where the devil- 
fish lay. By punching him with the oars we 
first made sure that he was dead; then we 
drew him to the boat, disengaged the hook 
and the hatchet and drew the king ray in 
by the tip of the tail until the stings had 
passed the gunwales. A blow of the hatchet 
severed the tail with the stings attached. 

As soon as we released our hold the great 
king ray began to sink slowly, reddening the 
water with his dark blood. I saw the creature’s 
big eyes and his terrible, cruel mouth; and 
then, with a shudder and a turn of his hideous 
body, this ogre of the ocean disappeared. 

As we rowed home with our trophy of the 


| tail we agreed that we had rather deal with 


a dozen sharks than with one devilfish. For a 
shark, though a crafty creature, often feeds 
on the surface, and its nature and habits are 
easy to study and understand; but a king ray 
is one of those mysterious and gruesome crea- 
tures associated with the ancient secrets and 
terrors of the sea. 
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tables, and so forth, that the pro- 
ceeds will all be eaten up, and there 
won’t be enough left to pay for our 
trouble,’ volunteered another. 
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would be heavy, but thought that 


counteract that. Being situated in 


days, and then we began to feel that some- | the centre of the town, it would draw outsid- 
thing was amiss. We very soon heard that a | ers, and we really had to look to them largely 
few of the leading workers in the church, in- | for support. It was a question, Persis said, of 
cluding Mr. Barnard, objected to the price of | dropping the plans altogether or of resolving 
the supper tickets. We had intended to charge | to carry them out in spite of every obstacle. 
fifty cents instead of the usual quarter, for | When we put it to vote there were but two 
the supper was to be extra good. | dissenting voices. Persis was so happy she 

“Persis got us together once more and | could hardly contain herself, but her joy was 
briefly reviewed the situation. short lived. 

“Tf it’s only a question of supper tickets,’ “Just as we started to go out the door we 
she said, ‘we can easily compromise on thirty- | noticed Ruth and her mother a few steps 
five cents, and I don’t believe the people who | ahead of us, and Mrs. Crawford’s brisk voice 
give the food will be offended because we | greeted our ears. 
dispose of it too cheaply. What do the rest of | 
you think about it?’ | like her, but she is awfully stubborn about 

““A& lot of the people seem to think they | this thing. They should have added two more 
have given all they can afford toward the | syllables to her name and called her “Per- 
church,’ said Ruth Crawford. | sistency” ! 


“*There will be so much expense with! ‘“Persis flushed, and she stopped perfectly 


hiring the hall, renting dishes and | 


“Persis agreed that the expenses | 


hiring the hall would in a measure | 


| or persuaded by reasons.” It’s not: that; I’m | 





| 


| 


“Well, Persis Gardiner is a nice girl, and I | after obstacle vanished before her, until at 


| 





still. ‘Am I stubborn, Constance?’ she asked. | 
‘No, only persevering—there must be a dif- | 
ference; I’m going to look it up in the dic- 
tionary !’ 

“And she flew home so quickly that I had 
all I could do to keep up with her. 

“Dashing into the library, she opened the 
big dictionary and read: ‘ “Stubborn—inflex- 
ible in opinion or intention; not to be moved | 


open to conviction if they have good reasons 
to offer. Now for the next one: “Persevere— 
to persist in any purpose or enterprise; con- 
tinue striving in spite of discouragements.” 
That’s the case exactly; and, Persis Gardiner, 
you'll continue striving until you succeed.’ 
“More busy days followed, for we all had 
some special work assigned to us. Persis, be- 
sides overseeing and directing the various 
committees, had undertaken to solicit pro- 
visions for the supper. She worked tirelessly 
and made every moment count as obstacle 


last only one week remained for the final ar- 
rangements. She came over to see me that 
afternoon to report progress, as she did nearly 
every day. 

“‘Constance,’ she said, ‘I’m so sure we 
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shall make a success of it that I feel like sing- 
ing all the time: 

***Not to the strong is the battle, 

Not to the swift is the race ; 

Yet to the true and the faithful 

Vict’ry is— 

“Doris, who came in as she began to sing, 
interrupted her. 

“‘Ton’t be too sure, Persis; I guess there 
is a lion in the path! Victory is not yet!’ 

“«The lions have been easily conquered 
thus far,’ Persis replied. ‘Perhaps this one isn’t 
so formidable as you think.’ 

“‘T hate to be the bearer of evil tidings, but 
I do enjoy saying “I told you so!”’ 

“Doris laughed, then sobered immediately. 

“*Remember my prophecy about Mr. 
Barnard? Perhaps I wasn’t so far wrong after 
all, only it’s his wife this time to his rescue. 
Didn’t she promise you a turkey ?’ 

“Ves, a big one.’ 

“She has decided to give money instead, 
and at the Aid meeting to-day persuaded six 
more ladies to do likewise, knowing, of course, 
that we can’t get anyone to take their places 
at this late day. She realizes that the turkey 
is our special attraction and that without it 
we can’t make a quarter of what we otherwise 
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should. For an excuse they say we don’t ap- 
preciate all the work of cooking the turkeys 
and are making the supper too cheap. And we 
cut the price just because they said it was too 
much in the first place! You can’t suit some 
people anyway, but anyone can see that it is 
only an excuse to back down. I just met Mrs. 
Crawford coming from the meeting, and she 
told me.’ 

“For once Persis was staggered. I think it 
was the only time I ever saw a shadow of 
despair on her countenance. 

“Doris flew to the rescue. 

“Don’t be disheartened; you’ll find a way 
out, Persis!’ she cried. ‘It isn’t a bit like you 
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to give up. Only last Saturday Mrs. Green | 


and I were walking down the street together 
when we overtook Mollie Ellsworth. You 
know she has been up in the country for the 
last six weeks nursing her mother, and she 
hadn’t heard a word about the fair or Mr. 
Barnard’s offer. Mrs. Green told her in that 
pessimistic way she has, which always makes 
me want to shake her, and of course Mrs. 
Ellsworth couldn’t scare up any enthusiasm. 


I was on the point of putting my oar in when | 


she asked who was running it; and when I 
said you were, she answered, “Well, if Persis 
Gardiner is back of it, it will be a success. I 
never knew her to fail in anything.”’ 

“Persis squared her shoulders, and a look of 
determination replaced the dejected look of 
the previous moment. 

“ “Did she really say that, Doris?’ she asked. 
‘Then I can’t fail now. They would never 


trust me again. We’ll have it,’ setting her: 


teeth, ‘if I have to buy and cook every one of 
those turkeys myself!’ 

“ ‘Where there’s a will there’s a way’ proved 
to be as true in those days as it is now, for 
diligent search revealed enough ladies willing 
to cook the turkeys, and the final prepara- 
tions went smoothly along. 

“The hall was transformed into a bower of 
beauty. The booths drew the biggest crowd 
that such an event had ever known, and it 
seemed as if everyone in town were hungry 
for turkey. 

“It took about a week to settle everything, 
and then Persis called the society together to 
learn the result. She was very much elated, 
and I never saw satisfaction more clearly de- 
picted on any countenance than on hers when 
she triumphantly announced the net sum to 
be four hundred and eighty-nine dollars and 
sixty-three cents! 

“We are only ten dollars and thirty-seven 
cents short of the required amount,’ Persis 
announced. ‘How shall we raise it?’ 

“ ‘Make it up right now and authorize our 
president to call on Mr. Barnard to-morrow 
and tell him that our part of the contract is 
fulfilled,’ advised one of the members. 

“Another ventured the opinion that he 
would be angry and would possibly try to 
back down altogether, which made Persis 
very indignant. 

‘““*No,’ she replied, ‘he may be sorry that he 
ever made the offer, but he wouldn’t go back 
on his word if it cost hima million. I’d stake 
my life on that.’ 

“Persis asked me to accompany her the next | 
afternoon, and Doris begged to go along, too, | 
‘to see the fun,’ she said. Consequently it was 
a committee of three that sat in Mr. Barnard’s | 
outer office less than twenty-four hours later. 

“At last the door opened, and we were 
ushered in. Mr. Barnard received us with such 
a warm smile of welcome that I felt rather 
ashamed of my nervousness. 

‘Miss Gardiner,’ he said, ‘I congratulate 
you with all my heart. Before I hand you my 
check, however, I have a confession to make. 
All my life I have tried to follow the Biblical 
injunction not to allow my left hand to know 
what my right hand was doing; in other 
words, not to parade my gifts and charities 
before the public, with the result, it seems, 
that I have attained a reputation for miserli- 
ness. 

“As our little church was not in need of 
any Jarge contributions, I have always thought 
that it would be wrong to check the various 
activities that have kept our people working 
harmoniously together, as would be the case 
if the incentive were removed. Hence I have 
done no more for them than anyone else. My 
gifts to outside objects have been bestowed as 
quietly and unostentatiously as possible; but 
as God has blessed me with material wealth I 
have endeavored to give back to Him an ever- 
increasing proportion of it. Although I felt 
that I was in a measure misjudged, I failed to 
realize to how great an extent until one night 
when I was passing your house while a meet- 
ing was in progress I heard somebody speak 
of me in no very flattering terms.’ 

“Doris flushed guiltily, but he continucd 
without noticing: 

“<That opened my eyes. I began to investi- 
gate quietly and was appalled to discover that 
the same opinion prevailed generally. At first 
I felt very much hurt about it, but I speedily 
realized that it was my own fault and that it 
would be well to correct at once this errone- | 
ous impression. 


| 





| 





worth the struggle. It soon became evident 
that but for one person it would have failed; 
and when I saw her efforts, her courage and 
determination, even while making the test as 
severe as possible I prayed that she might 
succeed. 

“ ‘Miss Gardiner, you have won my highest 
respect and admiration, and I congratulate 
you again on your success. May God bless all 
you Young People and keep you steadfast in 
your work for Him. Allow me to present my 
check for three thousand instead of one. We 
must have an instrument worthy of the ef- 
forts put forth to secure it. It is to be known 
especially as the Young People’s Organ, and 
to me it will stand for “Perseverance.” ’ 


“Tears were in all our eyes as we descended 
the steps. Doris was quite overcome. 

“‘T never felt so ashamed in all my life,’ 
speech of mine! It is a lesson to me, and I 
thought he was like that!’ 


>” 


one another. 





without. Then Constance rose and threw her 
arms about her mother’s neck. 


she sobbed. ‘To think he overheard that silly 
need it, Persis; but who would ever have | 


“Doris, I think we all need the lesson and | 
will profit by it,’ Persis answered gravely. ‘It | 
only goes to prove that we should never judge | 


There was silence for a moment when Mrs. | 
Hastings had ceased speaking—silence that | 
was broken only by the beating of the rain | 


| “TJ think it was a perfectly lovely story!” 
| she exclaimed. 

But Mrs. Hastings was watching her eldest 
daughter, thinking that she detected the 
dawning of a new light in her eyes and a look 
of strength and determination hitherto lack- 
| ing in her face. 

Hazel raised her head suddenly with a win- 
ning smile. 

“Thank you, mother,” she said. “I’m going 
| to learn to play that organ or die in the at- 
tempt. If I fail after what you have told us, 
you can disown me; but I won’t!” 

Gazing earnestly into her eyes, her mother 
| knew that Hazel had made a start on the road 
| to success. 


HOW MANY STARS ARE THERE? 


By Dr.C.G. Abbot, Director, Smithsoman Sistrophysica/ Observatory 


FTER the moon has set on a brilliant, 
cloudless October night, when there 
is just a touch of frost in the air, the 

stars seem innumerable as they twinkle 
above us. But not one of all the «starry 
host that the sharpest eye can see has 
missed being numbered and measured as 
regards its exact place, brightness, motion 
and color. Less than three thousand stars 
are visible to the eye at any one time, and 
even by going to the Southern Hemisphere 
and searching out every star visible in the 
entire heavens you could count only about 
five thousand. 

But when Galileo perfected the tele- 
scope, in the year 1610, he led the way to 
immense increases in our knowledge of 
the number of the stars. Astronomers pre- 
pare their lists in order of steps of bright- 
ness, which they call magnitudes. At 
first the classification was rough; all the 
brighter stars, like Sirius, Capella, Vega, 
Arcturus, Aldebaran, Antares and others, 
were called of first magnitude, and those 
of less lustre, like the Pole Star and the 
stars of the Great Dipper, were called of 
second magnitude. But more exactness 
came later. The astronomers agreed to 
choose the scale so that a difference of five 
magnitudes should equal one hundredfold in 
brightness. Hence a first-magnitude star is the 
fifth root of one hundred, or roughly two and 
five tenths, times as bright as one of the 
second magnitude. 

When they applied those exact rules they 
found that some of the stars in the old group 
that had passed as of first magnitude were 
really more than twice as bright as others. In 
adjusting the scale it proved necessary to ex- 
tend it to zero and even to negative values of 
magnitudes. The following gives an idea of 
how the numbers run: 





THE GREAT NEBULA IN ORION 


Up to the ninth magnitude there is a nearly 
equal-fold gain of about threefold per magni- 
tude. If that kept on, we should conclude that 
there is no limit to the number of the stars. 
But it is not so. After the tenth magnitude 
the rate of increase grows less and less so rap- 
idly that we seem justified in supposing that 
half of the stars are above the twenty-fourth 
magnitude, and that their total number does 
not exceed two billions. If that is so, the 
number of the stars does not much exceed 
the number of human beings in the world. 





We cannot see all those stars, even with 
the largest telescope in the world, 





























a Faintest} which is the great one-hundred- 

Name Sun | Sirius | Vega} Aldebaran | Polaris . " 
Visible | inch telescope of the Mount Wilson 
Magnitude | -26.5] -1.5 | 0.0 1.0 2.0 6.0 Solar Observatory, near Pasadena, 
California. The observer would have 








That means that the sun appears twenty-five 
magnitudes, which is 100x100x100x100x100, 
or ten billion, times brighter than Sirius, and 
that the eye can see stars a hundred times 
fainter than Aldebaran. 

In August, 1913, I saw at the Bonn Ob- 
servatory the very telescope of only two inches 
diameter with which the famous astronomer 
Argelander made his great survey of the 
northern sky. About 1860 Argelander enumer- 
ated and accurately charted all stars to a little 
fainter than the ninth magnitude, from the 
Pole Star down to two degrees south of the 
celestial equator. His count reached over three 
hundred and twenty thousand stars, or a hun- 
dred times as many as the eye can see m the 
same part of the sky. 

In 1887 at Paris about twenty observato- 
ries adopted a great international co-operative 
scheme for making a photographic map of the 
entire sky, including all stars to the fourteenth 
magnitude, together with a catalogue of their 
places. More than thirty years have -passed, 
and the work is not yet finished, though some 


of the observatories have finished their alloted | 


share. 

Prof. Kapteyn of Groningen, Holland, has 
proposed a less ambitious plan, which he calls 
the “plan of selected areas.” He divides the 


whole celestial sphere into two hundred and | 


six nearly equal areas, and in each of these he 
chooses a little patch of sky one and one 
quarter degrees square, within which he hopes 
that the number, brightness, distances, spec- 
trum and other characteristics of the stars 
may be determined within a reasonable time. 
From these samples the astronomer could 
make a good estimate of the stars of the 
whole sky. 

That plan is as yet very incompletely worked 
out, but astronomers are already able to make 
/a good estimate of the total number of the 
| stars, based on the numbers added with each 


“ ‘My first thought was to present the or- | step in magnitude. I take the following figures 
gan outright, but it occurred to me that you | from a paper by Prof. R. A. Sampson, As- 


would value it more if you all had a share in 
getting it, for the harder we work Tor things 
the more we appreciate them. My reflections 
resulted in my offer to the Young People. 
That it should be received with so much sur- 
prise and incredulity pained me and made me 
a little angry at the same time; and I deter- 
mined to give you the trouble you seemed to 
be intent on having. Had you failed to make 


good, I should have given the organ myself, | 
but I sincerely hoped you would consider it | 


tronomer Royal for Scotland: 


to take at least a million separate 
looks with that great instrument to cover 
the sky. So small is its field of view that, 
allowing only a minute to a look at the one 
hundred or more stars that would be visible 
in each field of view, our observer, if he had 
cloudless weather every night, would need at 
least five years to complete his survey. But 
even then he would fail to see any stars 
fainter than about the eighteenth magnitude. 
He would be limited to a number of stars 
about equal to the population of the United 
States. 

Must we therefore admit that beyond this 
visual limit of brightness all estimates of the 
star numbers are pure mathematical exercises ? 
Not at all. We have yet to fall back on the 
evidence of the photographic plate. Although 
the sensitiveness of the human eye to light is 
extraordinary, the eye lacks the advantage of 
time, which favors photography. The great 
Mount Wilson telescope is driven by accurate 
clockwork, and the observer can guide it so | 
exactly that throughout a long winter night, | 
or even throughout several of them; the light | 
from each star falls in a tiny round speck 
upon the photographic plate. Thus at last an | 
accumulated impression is made that is strong 
enough to show upon the photograph, al- | 


times too faint for us to see it even at the eye- 
may lie so far away that the light that printed 


| ers of the Great Pyramid of Egypt were yet 
born. 


fixing the number of the stars at not more 
than two billions, are we to suppose that the 
universe is limited at the confines of that vast 
host, or that vacant space goes on infinitely 
farther on all sides? May there not even be 
a limit to the distance that light can travel, 
and may there not exist an infinite number of 
stars beyond those that can signify their pres- 
| ence to us by their rays? 
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though the star that made it is a hundred | 
piece of the telescope; and, moreover, the star | 


the photograph left the star before the build- | 


Admitting that the astronomers are right in | 


| These questions take us far from firm | 


grounds of observation, but there are 
certain lines of evidence even in this shad- 
owy realm of speculation. First of all, 
we notice that the stars do not appear 
equally distributed in all directions but 
crowd toward that cloud-like band of light 
which encircles the heavens—the Milky 
Way. Viewed with the telescope the Milky 
Way ceases to present a cloudy, undefined 
texture but resolves itself into immense 
numbers of separate stars. Every count of - 
the stars of the fainter magnitude classes 
shows several times greater condensation 
near and within the Milky Way than near 
its poles. 

The most reasonable explanation seems 
to be that our starry system is not globu- 
lar but flattened, so that with more or less 
equal condensation of stars everywhere in- 
side the system we see more stars in or 
near the Milky Way, because the system 
extends farther out in that direction. Thus 
the unequal apparent distribution of the 
stars tends to confirm the view that our 
starry system occupies a limited region in 
space, and must therefore contain, though 
a vast, yet a not unlimited number of stars. 

What, then, lies beyond? Is it a bound- 
less void, or are there perhaps other starry 

systems similar to ours lying so far from one 
another and from ours that neither by light 
nor by gravitation do they give sign of their 
existence ? Sir William Herschel suggested the 
existence of these “island universes,” and 
found evidences of them in the nebulz that 
he observed with his famous telescopes. 

The island-universe idea, after a checkered 
life of over a century, seems now to be attract- 
ing belief in many minds. Nebule, those 
cloud-like mysteries of the heavens that are 
nearly invisible to the naked eye, but that 
are beautifully depicted in modern astronomi- 
cal photographs, fall in two principal classes: 
First, the unformed masses similar to gauzy 
clouds, such as those in the constellations 
Orion and the Pleiades; second, the. spiral 
nebulz, which, when seen broadside on, look 
somewhat like the spiral shells stolen by the 
little hermit crabs at the seashore. Some of 
the spirals lie at oblique angles to the view, 
and some of them are even on edge as we 
look at them. 

Imagine that we could take our stand so 
far from our own starry system that all its 
individual stars would blend into a general 
glow, even in the field of our greatest tele- 
scope, just as the stars of the Milky Way 
blend into a glow to the naked eye. Remem- 
bering our conclusion that our starry system 
is greatly flattened along the Milky Way, we 
see that it might appear like a spiral nebula, 
either broadside on or edgewise, according to 
the angle at which we happened to see it from 
so remote a station. 

The question then is, Are the spiral nebule 
at greater distances than the stars? Evidence 
of at least four kinds is accumulating that 
such is the case. For the present, however, the 
| prudent man does not wish to commit him- 
self unreservedly as a believer in the island- 
| universe view of the spiral nebula. A few 
| more years’ research will tell. The tendency 
| of astronomical opinion is in that direction 
now. 
| If we entertain that sublime conception, 
and allow our thought to fly from the extreme 
immensity that it contemplates to the oppo- 
| site extreme of minuteness found in the well- 
verified modern view of the structure of the 
| atom, what language can express the marvel- 
ous picture! At the one extreme the atom, so 
small as forever to elude the microscope, re- 
solves itself into a central sun-like nucleus 
with a train of planetary, attendants. Though 
the whole atomic system is far less than micro- 
scopic, its several parts are each so much 
smaller as to be separated from one another 
and from the central nucleus by distances as 
large, compared with the diameters of these 
bodies, as are found on a greater scale in our 
solar system. And yet so small are these com- 
plete atomic systems that a cubic inch of air 
holds quintillions of them! Imagine, then, the 
| number of atoms in a single world! 
| Next we find our sun controlling the revo- 
| lutions of a thousand big and little planets, 
| including our world among them, al! of 
| which *would doubtless be invisible to the 
| most powerful telescope, if there were one, in 
|some world attending our nearest neighbor 
| among the stars. Next we turn toward points 
| whence, light, traveling one hundred and 
| eighty-six thousand miles a second takes four 
| years to come, and there we find the nearest 
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stars. Beyond them the photographic tele- 
scope measures distances of tens of thousands 
of light-years, as far as our billion’-strong 
starry host extends. Finally, we reach the 
lovely spiral nebula, which are supposed to 
be other starry hosts at distances so vast that 
gigantic stars, separated by years of light- 
journey, merge together unresolvably. There, 
at distances beyond measure or possible esti- 
mafe, island universe lies bevond island uni- 
verse toward full infinity. 


THE 
WAR-TRAIL 
rast 


James ‘Willard 
Schultz 


Chapter Six 


Abbott fires into a clump of sagebrush 


a HAT do you mean? Sagebrush can’t | 
move,” I said to her. 


“Oh, yes, it can when enemies are 
behind it, pushing it along!” she cried. | 
“Hurry! Follow me and stoop low so that 
you cannot be seen over the top of the bar- 
ricade.” 





AT LAST WE HAD ALL THE HORSES IN LEAD AND WITH FAST-BEATING HEARTS ... 


dance song of his people and danced a few 
steps to it as we neared the horses. I saun- 


| tered up to Is-spai-u, he to his fast runner, 


and we unfastened and coiled their ropes. 
Leading them, we moved on to one after an- 
other of the other four horses, ever with 
watchful eyes upon those clumps of sage, the 


Tsistsaki led us to the south side of the bar- | nearest of which was not more than a hun- 
ricade and, lining us up beside her to look | dred yards away. We feared every moment to 
through the narrow space between the top log | see them thrown down and the enemy come 
and the one next it, told us to watch the sage- charging upon us; but at last we had all 


brush beyond the picketed saddle horses. 


| the horses in lead and with fast-beating 


They were upon smooth grass. A hundred | hearts and rising hopes started toward the 


yards or so farther on were scattering growths | 
of sage and of greasewood, the outer border | 
of a growth that two hundred yards beyond | 
became a solid tract of brush from three to 
four feet high, which extended a long way up 
the valley. I noticed at once that here and | 
there with the near growth of short bushes 
were taller, thicker clumps that seemed to be 
out of place; and as I looked one of them 
advanced a foot or two with a gentle quiver- 
ing of its top. At the same time Pitamakan 
exclaimed, “She is right! Sagebrush can move. 
Behind every one of those tall bushes is an 
enemy !” 

“Sneaking in after Is-spai-u!” I said. 

“There are twenty or more of them. If they 
knew that we are but three guns here, they 
would rush in upon us in no time!” said Ab- 
bott. 

“Oh, you talk, talk! Quick! Do something ! 
Save Is-spai-u!” Tsistsaki hoarsely whispered. 

“If we rush out there,” said Pitamakan, 
“the enemy will know that they are discovered 
and will charge in and fight us for the horses. 
Almost-brother, you and I will wander out 
there, just as if we were going to water the 
horses. The enemy will surely think that is 
our intention, but we will lead them toward 
the river, then bring them round the north 
side of the barricade and into it.” 

“Now, that is a sure wise plan. Go ahead, 
you two, and meanwhile Tsistsaki and I will 
get the loud-mouthed gun across 
to this soduth-side firing place,” 
said Abbott. 

There was here, as in a num- 
ber of places round the barricade, 
a brush-covered space through 
which the six-pounder could be 
pointed. The women of the en- 
gages were in their lodges, and 
Tsistsaki whispered to us that she 
had not told them of her discov- 
ery for fear some of them would 
make an outcry. 

Pitamakan and I sneaked back 
into the lodge for our blankets 
and put them on, first, however, 
sticking our rifles under our belts 
and pressing them close along the 
left side and leg; then we walked carelessly 
out through the passageway of the barricade. 
We were talking and laughing, but you may 
be sure our laughter was forced. When we 
were twenty or thirty feet from the barricade 
he said to me, “Let us pause here and have a 
look at the country.’ 

We halted and looked first to the north, 
then down to the grove, from which both 
teams were emerging with wagons loaded with 
logs. There were three engages with the outfit. 
I pointed to them. “What would they do if 
they knew what is ahead of them?” 

“They would fly! Their fear would be so 
great that it would give them power to grow 
wings instantly !” Pitamakan grimly answered. 

Fear! Well, I was afraid, and so was my 
almost-brother. Who would not be afraid in 
such a situation—just three of us against 
twenty or more enemies watching and plan- 
ning how to get away with our horses and 
our scalps, too? 

We turned to face the south and scrutinized 
the tall, thick clumps of sagebrush standing 








river, never once looking back, much though 
we wanted to. Pitamakan seemed to know 
my thought, for he said cheerily, “Never 
mind; you don’t need to look back. If they 
make a rush, Great Hider and Tsistsaki will 
shout before they can make two jumps 
toward us.” 

Ha! What a long, long way those few 
yards were to the shelter of the stockade. At 
last we rounded it. Breathing freer, we passed 
along the north side, led the horses in through 


the passageway, turned them loose and put |. 


up the bars across it. Then we pretended to 
go into our lodge, but crouched away from 
the doorway and sneaked over to the two 
watchers kneeling at either side of the cannon 
and looking out across the flat. 

“You made it! My! That little song and 
dance of Pitamakan’s, that sure fooled ’em! 
He is some actor, that boy,” Abbott said. 

“Well, what are we to do now—fire the 
cannon at them? Give them a big scare?” I 
asked. 

“T don’t know what to say. If only Far 
Thunder were here —” Abbott began. 

“He is coming. Look!” said Tsistsaki. Sure 
enough, he was on his way to dinner with 
three men, leaving three to guard the grove, 
as usual. The teams were almost to the site of 
the fort. I went out to meet them and told 
the men to take the horses into the barricade. 

“But the horses, they should be heat ze 
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grass. Yes?” one of them said, and all looked 
at me questioningly. 

“Well, maybe we shall have a fight before 
we eat. A war party is cached out there in the 


sagebrush,” I replied; and they shrank back 
as if I had struck them. At the same time I 
heard some slight commotion within the bar- 
ricade. At Abbott’s suggestion Tsistsaki was 
warning the women of our impending trouble 
and commanding them to make no outcry. 

“Shut your mouth!” I hissed to one of the 
teamsters, who with upflung arms was begin- 
ning to make great outcry. “Not a word from 
any of you now. Just get those horses inside; 
then pretend to go to your lodges, but sneak 
across to the south side and remain there.” 

I stood by the passageway until the others 
arrived, and when I had told them, too, what 
to do, my uncle said to me as we went 


| crouching in across the barricade, “The war 


among the shorter, scattered growth. They | 


never moved, not so much as a quiver of their 
slender, pale green tops. 


party is undoubtedly the Crow outfit that 
you met the other day.” 


We joined the others, and Abbott said to 


him, “We’ve had a pretty close call, Wesley.” 

“Just where are the rascals?- Let me see 
them!” my uncle demanded. He laughed 
| grimly when we had pointed out to him the 


Pitamakan broke out with a quick-time tall brush here and there concealing them. “ I'll 
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bet that they are some tired, lying there in the 
hot sun and straining themselves to keep the 


brush upright and motionless!” After a mo- 


ment of thought he added, “Tsistsaki, bring 
me a couple of firers for this loud-mouth gun.” 

“T have them already,” she answered and 
handed him a fuse. He stuck it into the touch- 
hole of the cannon and poured some fine 
powder from his horn in round it. “I will 
attend to this,” he said to us then. “Now, you, 
Henri Robarre! You being about as poor a 
shot as ever cordelled up this river, you fire 
at the foot of one of those bunches of tall 
sage, just to start this surprise party. You 
others then do the best you can.” 

He waited until Tsistsaki had interpreted 
his words to Pitamakan and then told Henri 
to fire. Henri did so. None of us saw where 
the ball struck, and I doubt whether he him- 
self knew where he aimed. The loud boom of 
the gun echoed across the valley and died 
away; the smoke from it lifted, but none of 
the enemy made-a move; not one of their 
shelters even quivered. 

“Just what I expected! Abbott, let us see 
what you can do,” said my uncle. 

Abbott stood up, head and shoulders above 
the barricade, took quick aim and fired at a 
bunch of the brush; down it fell as the man 
behind it Jet go his hold upon it and with 
loud yells of warning or command to his 
companions ran straight away from us. At 
that all the others sprang from their places of 
concealment like so many jumping jacks, and 
those with guns fired at us before they turned 
to run. When we fired at them three went 
down at once, and two more staggered on a 
little way before they fell. At that our en- 
gages took heart and yelled defiance at the 
enemy as they hastily began reloading their 
guns. I heard Abbott calling himself names for 
having failed to kill the man behind the brush 
that he had fired into. 

The enemy, twenty or more of them; were 
drawing together as they went leaping through 
the sagebrush, straight up the 
valley; and presently they halted 
and faced about and with yells of 
hatred and defiance fired several 
more desultory shots at us. That 
was the opportunity for which 
my uncle was waiting. He hastily 
sighted the cannon at them and 
lighted the fuse. The old gun went 
off with a tremendous roar, and 
with wild shrieks of fear the en- 
emy ran on faster than ever, 
if that were possible—all but two 
whom the grapeshot had struck. 

“Help, here! Powder and a 
solid shot!” my uncle yelled. 

Those, too, Tsistsaki had ready 
for us. Abbott and I rammed the 
charges in; Tsistsaki inserted a fresh fuse. We 
wheeled the gun round into place, and my 
uncle again sighted it and touched it off. We 
waited and waited, and at last saw a cloud of 
dust and bits of sagebrush puff into the air 
close to the left of the fleeing enemy. As one 
man they leaped affrightedly to the right and 
headed for the mouth of a coulee that entered 
the valley from the west. Before we could 
load the cannon again they had turned up 
into the coulee and were gone from our sight. 

“Well,” my uncle exclaimed, “I guess that 
settles our trouble with that outfit!” Almost 
at the same moment a heated argument arose 
among our engages, every one of whom as- 
serted that he had killed an enemy. “Here, 
you, the way for you all to settle your claims 
is to go out there and show which one of the 
enemy you each downed!” 

Not one of them made answer to that; not 
one of them wanted to go out there, perhaps 
to face a wounded and desperate man. Pita- 
makan stared at them, muttered something 
about cowardly dog-faces and leaped over 
the barricade. Abbott, my uncle, Tsistsaki 
and I followed his move, but we had gone out 
some distance before the engages began to 
follow, moving slowly well in our rear. 
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STARTED TOWARD THE RIVER 


We, of course, did not proceed without due 
caution. The very first one of the dead that 
we approached was one of the two Crows 
who had tried to entice Pitamakan and me 
into a peace smoke with them, which would 
have been our last. We were glad enough that 
he was one of the dead. 

“J killed him,” said Pitamakan as we 
passed on. “I killed him; he dropped when I 
fired, but I cannot count coup upon him.” 

“Why not ?” Tsistsaki asked. 

“Because of that!” he replied, turning and 
pointing to the engages. They had come to 
the body of the Crow and three were pre- 
tending to have fired the bullet that laid the 
enemy low. “I cannot prove that I killed 
him,” he added sorrowfully. 

Now the three engages who had been left 
on guard in the grove came to us, out of 
breath and excited, and my uncle promptly 
ordered them back to their places. We made 
the round of the dead, the engages taking 
their weapons and various belongings; then 
we went back to the barricade for dinner, 
first, however, watering and picketing the 
hungry horses. Later on, when the teams were 
again hitched, the engages drove about and 
gathered up the dead and consigned them to 
the depths of the big river. 

That evening as Pitamakan, Abbott and I 
were preparing to go down into the grove for 
our nightly watch the engages were celebrat- 
ing our victory of the day. They had all as- 
sembled in Henri Robarre’s lodge, singing 
quaint songs, boasting of their bravery and 
accurate shooting and calling loudly for the 
women to prepare a little feast, for they were 
going to dance. The women! They were gath- 
ered in another lodge, laughing at their men. 
Otter Woman, Henri Robarre’s wife, who was 
a wonderful mimic, was making the others 
ache from laughing as she repeated her man’s 
futile protests and his gait when she had 
driven him home from the gathering of the 
men who requested their discharge. 

“Those women have a whole lot more sense 
than their men,” Abbott remarked. 

The night passed quietly. Late in the fol- 
lowing afternoon, just after we three had 
ended our daily sleep, the women cried out 
that they could see the smoke from a down- 
river steamboat, and Tsistsaki ran to the grove 
to let my uncle know of its coming. 

He hurried up to the barricade and eagerly 
watched the approaching smoke. “We shall 
have help now; you boys will not have to 
stand night watch much longer. That old tub 
is bringing plenty of men!” 

The boat soon rounded the bend above and 
drew in to our landing. Two men leaped 
ashore, and the roustabouts threw their rolls 
of bedding after them. From the pilot house 
Henry Page tossed out to us a weighted sack. 
“T’m sorry, Wesley, that we couldn’t get more 
men for you. There’s a letter that explains it 
all!” he called. “Well, keep up a good heart; 
your Blackfeet will soon be with you. So 
long!” Then the surly captain, standing be- 
side him, rang some bells, Page whirled his 
big wheel, and the boat went on. The two 
men came up the bank and greeted us. I had 
been so intent upon our few words with the 
pilot that I had not noticed who they were. 

Now I was glad when I saw the rugged, 
smooth-shaven faces of the Tennessee Twins, 
as they were called all up and down the river. 
The Baxters, Lem and Josh, were iridependent 
bachelor trappers who roamed where they 
willed, despite the hostile war parties of vari- 
ous tribes that were ever trying to get their 
scalps. They seemed to bear charmed lives. As 
a rule the American Fur Company had not 
been friendly toward independent trappers. 


‘but those two men were so big-hearted and 


had done us so many favors that we all 
thought highly of them; and Pierre Chouteau 
himself had given orders to all the factors up 
and down the river that they were to be 
treated with every consideration. 

“Well, Wesley, here we are,” said Lem 


Baxter after we had shaken hands all round. 
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“You don’t mean that you have come to 
work for me?” my uncle exclaimed. 

“That’s about the size of it,” Josh putin. | 

“You see, twas this way,” Lem went on. | 
“When we heard of the trouble you were in, 
and Carroll and Steell couldn’t engage any 
men for you, we saw it were our plain duty 
to come down and lend you a hand.” 

“Who said that we were in trouble?” 

“Why, that there steamboat captain, Wig- 
gins,” Lem answered. “You see, *twas this 
way: Henry Page bawled the captain out fer 
not allowin’ him to put in here in answer to 
your hail. So to kind of play even the low- | 
down sneak begins to blow about the battle | 
you are expectin' to have with the Assini- | 
boins. Yes, sir, makes a regular holler about | 
it as soon as his boat ties up in front of the | 
fort. Well, I guess you. know them French | 
engages. The minute they hear about the As- | 
siniboins Carroll and Steell can’t hire nary a | 
one of ’em for you.” 

“Well, now, that Wiggins man is a real | 
friendly kind of chap, isn’t he?” my uncle 
exclaimed. By the tone of his voice I knew 
that that captain was in for trouble when the 
two should meet. 

“Still, Wesley, you’re in luck,” Lem went 
on. “Who but your own brother-in-law, 
White Wolf, should happen to be in the fort 
when Page delivered your letter to Steell. As 
soon as he was told what was up he said to 
us, ‘You tell Far Thunder that we shall all 
be with him for that battle with the cut- 


| Corp. Adams sat alone before a table that 





throats! Tell him to look for us to come | 
chargin’ down by the Crooked Creek trail!’ | 
Then he lit out for his camp as fast as he 
could go.” 

“Ha! Down Sacajawea Creek. They will 
cross the river at Fort Benton. Down the 
north side would have been the shorter way,” 
said my uncle. 

“We mentioned that to him, and he an- 
swered that better time could be made on the 
south-side trail,” said Josh. 

“And there you be! Don’t worry!” cried 
Lem. “Now, Wesley, is it sartin sure that you 
plunked that there Slidin’ Beaver ?” 

“His body is somewhere down there in the 
river!” I replied. 

“You bet! Wesley finished him!” Abbott 
exclaimed. 

“Glory be! Look how near that there cut- 
throat got me!” cried Lem and pointed to a 
bullet crease in the side of his neck. 

“Hurry! Tell me the news they brought!” 
Pitamakan demanded of me as we all turned 
toward the barricade. He fairly danced round 
me “when he learned that his own father had 
taken word of our need to the Pikuni and 
that the warriors would come to us as soon 
as possible by the south-side trail. 

Presently Tsistsaki called us to supper. 
During the meal we told the Twins all that 
had happened to us since we landed there at 
the mouth of the Musselshell. Then, having 
learned the details of our day-and-night 
watch, they declared that they wanted to 
stand watch in the grove that night and 
laughed when we said that we thought three 
men were needed to guard it. 

We three were only too glad to let them 
have their way. However, we relieved the 
engages from watch duty in the barricade, 
dividing the night between us, and they were 
therefore in good shape the next morning for 
a day of real work. Beginning that day, they 
were all ordered to cut and haul logs while 
the rest of us performed what guard duty had 
been their share. In consequence the heaps of 
logs round the site of the fort grew rapidly, 
and we began, to look forward to the day 
when we should begin work upon the walls. 
My uncle said that at least one side of the 
fort must soon be put up, in which to store 
the trade goods that would surely be landed 
for us within six weeks. 

A day came soon, but not too soon for 
Pitamakan and me, when the camp required 
more meat. I asked to be allowed to ride 
Is-spai-u, but my uncle shook his head. 

As we were saddling our horses, the men 
started for the grove and Henri Robarre 
called out to us, “Eet is halways ze buf’ dat 
you keel! Why not sometames ze helk, ze deer, 
ze hantelopes ?” 

“Kyai-yo!” Tsistsaki exclaimed. “He knows 
that real meat is the best; it is only that he 
must be continually making objections that he 
talks that way. Pay no attention to him; kill 
real meat for us as usual.” 

“Oh, kill elk or deer along with the buffalo! 
‘Kill some badgers if they want them! Any- 
thing for peace in camp!” my uncle ex- 
claimed. 

It was easy enough to get the buffalo; they 
were always in the valley within sight of 
camp. That morning we found a herd within 
a mile of it, killed five fat animals and had 
the meat all loaded upon the following wagon 
by nine o’clock, perhaps even earlier than that. 
The teamster then headed for camp, and we 
went on to kill what our horses could pack 
of some other kind of meat. 

Now, we did not want to ride into the 
brush-filled groves along the river in quest of 
elk and deer, for as likely as not we should | 
be ambushed by some wandering war party. 
We therefore turned back through the grove in 
which the men were at work and thence went 
on down the big game trail running from the 
mouth of the Musselshell down the Missouri 
Valley. Where it entered the first of the 
narrow bottoms we turned off. We had gone 
no more than a couple of hundred yards 
when four bull elk rose out of a patch of 
junipers on the hill to our right and inquisi- 
tively stared at us. I slipped from my horse, 
took careful aim and shot one of them. 





We tethered our horses close to my kill and | 
were butchering it when we were startled by 
a loud but distant hail and sprang for our 
rifles, which were leaning against some brush 


several steps away. We looked down into the 
bottom under us and there, just outside the | 
narrow grove that fringed the river, we saw 
five Indians standing all in a row. 





“Ha! Another war party, and no doubt an- 
other invitation to a smoke that would be the 
end of us!” Pitamakan exclaimed indignantly. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


FOUR SIErS ACHES $ 


ey Russell Gordon Carter 


FTER twenty-one days of continuous 
A fighting in the Argonne the division was 
withdrawn to a reserve position south 
of Montfaucon. In that desolate area of shat- | 
tered trees, shell holes, neglected trenches and | 
wire entanglements the brigade had taken 
over for headquarters a line of five or six 
dugouts that had once been a part of the 
German secondary defenses in front of 
Verdun. 
In one of those underground structures 


was heaped with maps, pamphlets, wax trac- 
ing paper and similar supplies essential to the 
intelligence section of the brigade. With back 
bent he was sketching a disposition map of 
the area from the messages that the regiments 
had sent in. 

A small piece of candle flickered in front of 
him on the table. He got up and pulled the 
piece of burlap that partly covered the door- 
way evenly across the opening in order to 
shut out the draft. The candle now burned | 
steadily. The narrow flame lighted up the 
gray walls of the little room and sent a thin | 
line of black smoke up toward the low-arched | 








| papers on the table. They were beginning to 


Adams paused in his cleaning and won- | 
dered how deep the bombproof was. He bent | 
his head and shoulders underneath the jagged | 
edges of the iron and tossed a piece of wood 
into the shaft; it bounded down the steps and | 
splashed into water at the bottom. He judged | 
the bombproof to be about twenty feet deep. | 

Suddenly the sharp odor of smoke reached 
his nostrils unpleasantly. He turned his head 
slightly and with a start saw that the wind 
had swept the burlap aside and was blowing 
the flame of the candle against the maps and | 





burn rapidly. The runner who had gone out | 
had failed to pull the burlap back evenly 
across the door. 

Unmindful of everything else, Adams turned | 
quickly, took a step forward and straightened | 
up. His forehead struck the sharp jagged 
edges of the bent elephant iron. The sudden | 
pain forced him to step backward. One foot 
hit the top of the stairway; the smooth hob- 
nails slid across its slippery wooden surface, 
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LIKE A PLUNGING FULL BACK HE LOWERED HIS HEAD 


ceiling of corrugated iron—“elephant iron,” | 
the men called it. At the far end of the cham- 
ber three boxes of ball ammunition with 
bright red markings added a welcome touch 
of color. Near by lay several heavy bags of 
grenades. Behind the corporal the burning 
sticks in a small cylindrical stove crackled 
and spit and cast a faint glow against the dry 
wood of the two adjoining walls. The stove 
was as necessary now as it had been in the 
days when the Germans had sat in the dugout 
and planned their attacks on Verdun. 

“There! That’s finished,” said Adams as he 
folded the tracing paper. 

Then he took a roll of maps from the floor 
and spread them out on the table. He counted 
them carefully: twenty-seven for each regi- 
ment and nine for the machine-gun battalion. 

“Tll wait for the lieutenant to approve the 
count before I tie them up and send them 
out,” he thought. “Now to put this old dugout 
in shape.” } 

He threw the loose firewood into a small 
pile near the stove, collected the five or six 
blankets belonging to himself and the lieuten- 
ant and arranged them neatly beneath the 
table. 

At that moment a runner from one of the 
regiments entered with the daily summary of 
intelligence. Adams signed for the paper and 
then resumed his work of cleaning up. | 

At the far end of the dugout near one | 
corner there was an opening perhaps four feet | 
square, which formed the entrance to a steep | 
stairway that led to a bombproof, or sub- | 
cellar. Above this entrance a “direct hit” had 
torn the elephant iron and pressed it down- 
ward in a jagged circle. Here the rain had 
soaked through, and the floor and also the 
first few steps leading to the bombproof were 





| wet and slimy. 


and the next instant with his brain in a con- | 
fused whirl he felt himself falling backward 
and downward. Something struck his body | 
a succession of hard bumps; something else 
struck his head on one side and immediately | 
again on the other. Then he lost consciousness. | 

When he opened his eyes darkness was every- | 
where round him. His body felt cold and sore 
all over; his head ached; his temples throbbed. | 
He drew one hand slowly across his forehead. 
Then he remembered. He had fallen down the 
stairway and was lying at the bottom in a 
pool of water. Carefully he sat up and found 
that he had suffered nothing worse than se- 
vere bruises and painful scratches. 
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He groped round in the darkness for several 
minutes and discovered that the bombproof 
was short and narrow; the air seemed bad. 


| He coughed once. or twice and felt his eves 


beginning to smart and burn. The next instant 
the whole situation became clear to him- 
the candle, the burning maps! He thought of 
all the loose papers and equipment scattered 
round in the dugout above him—of the dry 
wooden floor and walls. 

He made a spring toward the stairs; but 
his head struck the top of the shaft, and he 
fell backward. He scowled into the darkness. 
This required steadiness, not impulsive action. 

He coughed several times and then started 
up the narrow, slippery Stairs, testing each 
step ahead of him and using his hands and 
feet as a man would in climbing a ladder. 

The smoke was pouring down the stairway 
now. The fumes filled the shaft and almost 
strangled him, and he was forced to close his 
eyes. But perhaps there was more smoke than 
fire; perhaps only the papers and the blankets 
had caught, and not the woodwork. 

Near the top of the stairs the distinct 
crackle of fast-burning wood reached his ears. 
He opened his eyes and looked upward; a 
tongue of flame leaped toward him. As he 
hesitated a few feet from the top he felt the 
heat of the fire. The whole inside of the 
dugout was burning fiercely. A heavy cataract 
of thick smoke poured down the shaft. He 
was almost stifled. 

In a stupor he half slid, half stumbled down 
the stairway to the cool chamber below. Here 
the air seemed fresh compared with the air 
near the top of the stairs. He slid into the 
water on the floor of the bombproof and 
turned the situation over in his mind. 

Here he was twenty feet below a burning 
dugout, and his only means of escape lay 
through the flames above him. The fire was 
increasing every minute. He was safe enough 
for the present, but in a few minutes the 
fumes would suffocate him. He coughed and 
bent lower in order to get the purest air in 
the chamber. 

“T’ve got to stay here,” he thought, “even 
with the odds all against me.” 

Quickly he tore off his O. D- shirt, saturated 
it in the water and threw it over his head. 
That gave him some relief, but not much. Im- 
mediately came a new thought that struck 
him with a shock. The ammunition in the 
dugout above him! It would surely explode, 
and when it did it would block the entrance, 
for it lay only a foot or two from the head 
of the stairway. Cold sweat broke out over 
him. Buried alive! The thought was terrible. 
Suffocated! That was the other alternative. 
Which fate would come first ? 

“No!” he exclaimed suddenly. “I'll make a 
fight for it.” 

He lay down in the water to saturate his 
clothing; then with his shirt over his head he 
started up the stairway again. 

Steadily he made his way toward the top; 
every second counted now. The ammunition 
might explode even before he reached the 
chamber. He could feel the heat waves beat 
down upon him. -He gasped and sputtered 
beneath the wet shirt. His eyes burned; his 
lungs ached; his mind was blank except for 
his one idea—to reach the top. 

The heat seemed almost unbearable now. 
He lifted the bottom of the shirt a trifle. He 
seemed within a few feet of the room. An- 
other step and he peered into the burning 
chamber. All that he saw in one brief, painful 
glimpse was a mass of flame. His head ached 
fiercely. His hands felt like fire. : 

In spite of the smoke he took a breath, and 
as he took it he remembered that the entrance 
to the stairway was in one corner and that 
the entrance to the dugout was in the middle. 
He remembered the size of the dugout. Four 
long steps would take him across. If he had 
correctly estimated the position of the door- 
way behind the flames and smoke his fifth 
step would take him out into the air to safety. 
If he stumbled—but he must not stumble. 

Like a plunging full back he lowered his 
head to avoid the jagged roof. He lifted the 


| bottom of the shirt for a final glimpse and 


plunged forward. 

His first step carried him into the room. 
What terrible heat! He felt the flames catch 
at his wet clothing. His second step—one 


| hand struck something hot. The third step 


carried him well beyond the middle. His 


| heavy shoe sank through the charred ffoor, 


but he plunged desperately forward. The 


| fourth step—his shoulder struck one of the 
| burning doorposts. He reeled sidewise, tripped 


and fell on the duck boards outside the dugout. 
Still fighting blindly, he wriggled away from 
the opening and landed in a mass of cool, 
yellow mud. 

A terrific roar and crash behind him jarred 


- | his bruised and burned body. Bits of wood 


and dirt fell about him. Then he tore the shirt 
from round his head and breathed deeply. 


| Never had the cold, damp air~of France felt 


so good to him. He smiled as he took another 
breath. Above him the top of the dugout 
resembled a huge mine crater. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


_ you one of those boys who save their 
parents money only by not being twins? 
Men love the Hills because, like men, they rise 
Compact of Earth, yet reaching toward the Skies. 
WISE Frenchman has said that the worst 
of luck is to have too little wit to talk 
well and too little judgment to keep still. 
NE of the things that the National Edito- 
rial Association recommended at its latest 
convention was a thorough investigation of 
every possible new source of paper. The pres- 
ent situation causes uneasiness of two kinds, 
one concerning the shortage of paper, the 
other concerning the inability of the forests to 
meet the paper makers’ demands. Esparto 
grass, wattle bark of South Africa, ‘‘karn’’ 
of Australia, certain kinds of seaweed and the 


original papyrus, from which we get the very | 


name of paper, are all under experiment; but 
so far the most promising results have come 
from bamboo. 
ITH all our boasted modern means of 
communication—the post, the telegraph, 
the telephone, the wireless and the moving 
picture—it is still impossible to visualize much 
that goes on out of our sight but not out of 
our ken. Perhaps it is just as well. What, for 
example, should we do if we could really see 
what is going on in that ninety thousand 
square miles of China that is famine-stricken ; 
in which parents are selling their daughters 
for one hundred dollars apiece, and tying their 
small children to trees so that they cannot 
follow when they leave them? Would it nerve 
us to help, as it should, or would it only torture? 
N their early days the South American re- 
publics paid little attention to boundaries, 
and international complications are constantly 
resulting from their former indifference. In 
the province of Tacna, which for a time both 
Chile and Pert ignored but which both now 
claim, rich deposits of guano and nitrate were 
found in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and since then silver, copper, tin and other 
minerals. Chile has administered the affairs of 
the province since 1884, but Peru is now assert- 
ing its claims, and Bolivia, which desires an 
outlet to the sea by way of the port of Arica, 
is trying to get a foothold in the disputed ter- 
ritory. 
HE low value of the krone has caused a 
strange state of affairs in Vienna. Hotel 
porters and shoemakers, who are better paid 
than men in almost any other occupations, are 
getting 100,000 kronen a year, which in ordi- 
nary times would be the equivalent of perhaps 
$20,000; but since the krone, which used to be 
worth 20.3 cents, is now worth a trifle more 
than half a cent, they really are getting about 
$500 a year. University professors of twenty 
years’ experience are getting only two fifths 
as much, and the salaries of army and navy 
officers, which are fixed by the old standards, 
have fallen so low relatively that not long ago 
several lieutenant colonels, three colonels and 
a major general appeared in line to compete 
for a job as porter. 


HE misfortune of being ahead of the times 

is exemplified by the experience of Mr. L. 
E. de Mole, a corporal in the Australian forces, 
who was in the transportation business in 
western Australia some years ago. In 1912 he 
submitted to the war office in London a model 
of a chain-rail system of traction which he had 
invented, but he was told that the war office 
was not experimenting further with chain rails. 
When the war broke out he again offered his 
invention and again was refused. But in 1916, 
when the experiences of the war had shown 
the need of such a thing, another man sub- 
mitted an invention in many respects similar to 
the first and in some respects inferior. It was 
accepted, and the rewards and honors went to 
the second inventor. 


HIS year a thousand pearl divers and 
their families and a horde of fakirs and 
traders flocked to Hikueru, a coral atoll four 
hundred miles east of Tahiti, for the opening 
of the pearl-diving season in July, which is 
the great event of the year in the French 


settlements in the southern Pacific. On the | 


| and many automobiles in which the successful 
| divers and their families can go ‘‘joy riding’’ 
|oh the half mile of road that is all the size of 
| the island allows. As diving is not permitted 
| for two years in succession in any one place 
| the divers move from island to island in rota- 
| tion. At the end of the season the theatres, 
| the booths and the automobiles will disappear, 
| only to appear again next July on some other 
| atoll, which will become for a time a diminu- 
| ttve metropolis. 6 


| OUR AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


OME critics tell us frankly that the United 
S States has no foreign policy worthy of 
the name —certainly no consistent and 
| stable policy. In the sense in which European 
|countries have such a policy that is true. 
| Their conduct is always determined by their 
| national interests, and those are so obvious 
to trained diplomats and statesmen that it 
is easy to explain or even to predict the course 
that any European government will take in 
a given case. Now, we Americans have, or 
think we have, no strictly national interests to 
be served either in Europe or in eastern Asia. 
When we interfere in European politics, —as 
we do occasionally,—we are guided by the 
President’s or the Secretary of State’s inter- 
pretation of certain political and moral princi- 
ples that are understood to be American. But 
interpretation is a personal thing. Successive 
officials may_not interpret those principles in 
the same way. Even the same man, when faced 
with two problems, may apply those principles 
in ways that seem inconsistent to many ob- 
servers, 

Since the war ended, Great Britain and 
France, to take a current example, have begun 
}more and more to diverge in their foreign 
| poliey. The French governnient believes it 
| necessary to insist on the punitive and restric- 
_ tive clauses of the peace treaty, for it distrusts 
| and fears a powerful Germany; Great Britain 
| sees the German navy destroyed and, having 
little to fear, is ready to trade and bargain 
with the Germans. France will not deal with 
any Russian government that’ repudiates the 
old Russian debt held largely in France. Great 
Britain, fearful lest the Bolsheviki shall pen- 
etrate its Indian Empire, is ready to treat with 
the soviet government and even to recognize it 
for a price. France dares not let Poland fall 
lest the event clear the way for a new under- 
standing between Russia and Germany—aimed 
against France first of all. Great Britain is 
cool, almost callous, toward Poland. France 
wants a real and a useful sphere of influence 
in Syria for its commercial and economic ben- 
efit. Great Britain does not like the idea of a 
strong French wedge between its Egyptian and 
its Indian provinces. 

Since those things are so, we can understand 
why M. Millerand and Mr. Lloyd George are 
often at odds. What the French and the British 
cannot understand is the attitude of the United 
States. At Paris our policy jumped with ‘the 
policy of Britain rather than with the policy 
of France. The French suspected Mr. Wilson 
of abandoning them, especially when he said 
that militaristic influences directed French 
policy. But our latest outgiving — Secretary 
Colby’s note on Russia and Poland—greatly 
pleases the French ‘and grieves Mr. Lloyd 
George, who thinks Mr. Wilson has in turn 
abandoned him and his policies. 

Asa matter of fact our government has never 
consciously backed either France or Great 
Britain; it judges each question according to 
its own idea of what is right or wrong. Since 
that course puts it now on this side of the 
European fence and now on that, our neigh- 
bors over there are not unnaturally confused. 
The whole situation illustrates the difficulty of 
our mixing in European politics on a purely 
independent basis. However conscientious we 
are, we are likely to end only by offending 
everyone. 





e 9 
THE LEFT-HAND DRIVE 


OST of the motor cars made in this 
M country are constructed with the left- 
hand drive. That is the sensible way, 

for when vehicles pass one another at the right 
the driver should occupy the left-hand seat. 
Drivers of horse-drawn vehicles usually sit on 
the right, which was the proper position when 
we followed the English custom of turning to 
the left, but which became wrong when we 





people to shift the driving seat of carriages 
, and trucks to the left, but it should be done. 





| 


at our English cousins who have before them 
a difficult problem of the same sort. In Eng- 
land, as is well known, the rule of the road is, 
as it has always been, that vehicles pass on the 
left; but the custom of using the right is, we 
believe, universal on the Continent of Europe, 
as it is on this side of the ocean except in 
parts of Canada. It happens that England has 
in late years imported thousands of motor cars 
from this country, large numbers of which have 
the left-hand drive. They cause a real danger, 
for the driver is on the wrong side to avoid 
collision. There is a movement to have the 
government prohibit the importation of cars 
in which the driver’s seat is on the left. 

Quite naturally the situation has aroused a 
suspicion in some English minds that their 
system is not a good one; for, although vehicles 
use the left side, pedestrians use the right, as 
they do everywhere else, almost instinctively. 
It is easy to ses. that persons using a crowded 
sidewalk are liable to be injured when the road- 
way, too, is crowded with vehicles. The obvious 
way to meet the difficulty is to conform the 
practice of roadway and sidewalk. 

At this point, if our own use of the right- 
hand drive were not open to ridicule, we might 
smile at the English, for the proposal before 
them is to force pedestrians to pass on the left. 
They are told that it would be easier to make 
that change than to conform to the way of all 
the rest of the world by using the right side 
of the road. Yet to reverse the rule of the road 
would compel a change only in the habit of 
the drivers, but to change the rule for pedes- 
trians would compel a change in all, including 
the drivers, whenever they go afoot. 


= 


SELF - CONSCIOUSNESS 


EOPLE are conscious of themselves 
P chiefly in relation to other people or in 
relation to certain things that they must 
do or are expected to do. Self-consciousness, 
then, is simply a consciousness of superiority 
or inferjority. In either form it is an unde- 
sirable trait; in the one case it is obnoxious to 
other people, in the other it is harmful to 
yourself. 
The self-consciousness that manifests itself 
in a sense of superiority to others, in arrogance 
and pride, may have solid reasons for existence. 


Few people are consciously superior without 


having some advantages in mental or moral or 
material equipment, but they frequently lose 
the benefit of their advantage by reason of 
their objectionable consciousness of it. Simi- 
larly the persons who feel themselves superior 
to the work that they have to do, even though 
their estimate of themselves may be warranted, 
are likely to do the work carelessly and churl- 
ishly and not so well as less superior persons, 
On the other hand, the people who feel diffi- 
dent and deprecatory injure their standing in 
the eyes of others and tend to disqualify them- 
selves for effective effort; in timidity they 
shrink from the tasks and the tests that if only 
they could feel confidence in themselves they 
could satisfactorily perform. 

The habit of measuring yourself with others 
or with jobs that are to be done is a bad 
habit. The men who never give a thought to 
their superiority or inferiority, or to the supe- 
riority or inferiority of other men, who take 
people as they come and deal with them as 
individual human beings worthy of interest 
and respect, and who take the tasks and seize 
the opportunities neither with condescension 
nor with timorousness, are the most successful 
men and the happiest and are the truest ex- 
emplars of democracy. 


o:-2 


PRICE - FIXING 


URING the great war the sale and 
D purchase of nearly every article of mer- 

chandise that is largely dealt in, except 
cotton, was brought under government control. 
It began with bituminous coal in August, 1917, 
and ended with burlap only a month before 
the armistice. 

The method of control was not the same in 
the case of all articles. In the case of some it 
took the form of licensing dealers and assuming 
the work of distributing available stocks ; in the 
ease of others, the form of fixing the margin 
of profit that wholesalers, middlemen and 


' retailers might take; in the case of still others, 
adopted the present system of turning to the the form of fixing maximum prices that must 
right. Probably we are too conservative a| not be exceeded without penalty. The price 


of wheat was regulated in still another way, 
by fixing a minimum price. The government 


So long as we cling to our old habit and sit | undertook to insure a large crop by agreeing 
on the right where we cannot see how near to take from the farmers at $2.20 a bushel all 


tiny island are three moving-picture theatres, | we are driving to the vehicle we are meeting | the wheat that the market could not absorb. 





On the other hand, the price set on flour was 
a maximum, and we all remember what the 
quality of the flour was. 

But, whatever the form of control, the effect 
was to fix prices. Contrdl by competition was 
suspended, and, evil as interference with the 
fundamental laws of trade must always be, 
something of the kind was necessary. There 
was a universal shortage of everything and at 
the same time an unprecedented demand ; there 
was danger that distribution might be unequal 
and harmful, both from natural and unavoid- 
able causes and from the eagerness of specu- 
lators ; and, finally, the government Itself needed 
more things, and needed them more urgently, 
than any other possible customer. 

A most careful study, comprehensive and 
detailed, of the history and results of price- 
fixing during the war by Great Britain— where 
it was much more extensively employed than 
here—and by the United States has been pub- 
lished as a Bulletin by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. The conclusion 
that the author, Prof. Simon Litman of the 
University of Illinois, has reached is not at 
all surprising. It is, in effect, that price-fixing 
must always be a failure. Interference with 
the natural course of the price of one article 
necessarily throws into confusion the market 
for everything else that is allied to it. Putting 
an arbitrary price on coal would help some 
shops and hurt others. To fix the prices of 
textiles would not only bring fat dividends to 
some mills and cause others to close but in 
time would affect the price of cotton and of 
mill machinery. The only way to avoid such 
miscarriages of justice would be to fix prices for 
everything, and that, of course, is impossible. 

The editor of the Bulletin makes the inter- 
esting comment that future generations are 
quite unlikely to profit by our experience. He 
believes that the conditions that drove us to 
adopt price-fixing will be repeated hereafter, 
that those who have te meet them will meet 
them in the same way, but that, as no possible 
price-fixing will really do the trick, the result 
will be another failure. 

ses 


MEAT EATING AND THE MEAT 
INDUSTRY 


FEW weeks ago we learned through the 
A newspapers that one of the great pack- 
ing concerns had passed its dividend for 
the first time since it, was incorporated. And 
that at a time when some of us were paying 
fifty cents a pound for ham and almost a dollar 
a pound for the best beefsteaks. As a matter of 
fact, however, the packers, according to their 
own statements, have never made much on 
the meat they sold; their profits have come 
mostly from the numerous by-products of the 
industry. Nor is the retail price of meat at any 
particular time and place a very trustworthy 
index of the wholesale price. One of the mys- 
teries of the business is the wide margin be- 
tween the stockyard price of meat and the 
amount it costs when it comes bome in brown 
paper; another is the astonishing variation 
between the prices of the same cuts of meat in 
different cities not unlike in size or in distance 
from Chicago or Kansas City. 

Certain things are clearly true. There is less 
meat eaten now per capita than there was only 
a few years ago. Voluntary abstinence during 
the war, and less voluntary abstinence during 
the periog of rising prices, have strengthened 
a tendency that was discernable even before 
the war began. It is true also that the European 
demand for American meat, which absorbed 
all the packers could furnish during: the war, 
has shrunk to a mere fraction of what it was. 
The profits of the business have shrunk with it. 

The Companion does not know what is the 
lowest price at which stock raisers can produce 
beef or pork or mutton; that price constantly 
changes with the cost of feed. Neither does 
it know what proportion of the thirty cents it 
costs to get a pound of meat from the packer 
to the dinner table could be saved by a better 
system of distribution. But it is evident that 


“high prices are restricting demand, that a les- 


sened demand — if it means lower prices to 
the producer—will mean decreased supply, 
and that that in turn will put prices up again. 
And if the business of providing meat dwin- 
dles, by reason of this circle of causes, we 
shall pay out all we save by buying less meat 
in the increased cost of lard and leather and 
oleomargarine, and perhaps in that of milk 
and butter and cheese. 

The meat industry is not the only one that 
recent events have disturbed; but the rapid 
disappearance of the old free range, and the 
government order dissolving the combination 
of packing houses and stoeckyards, make it 
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necessary to find some new business basis both | in the price of lumber, particularly of the eS ee Ae 
for producing and for marketing meat. The| hard woods. The refusal of the public to buy ae 








i vai iling prices was the cause generally ‘ 
public will hope, almost against hope, that at prevai 
some more economical system of distribution | S'ven for the Te course of prices. = Save the meee — | ‘ 
will be discovered. Unless that happens, the . ve - faint ¥ Varnish, : Le 
inevitably rising expense of raising and drese-| (J sor acting means of distributing labor you = | ‘ , 
ing meat will make meat more of a luxury . og a 


than ever. 
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ANARCHY 


| , gence may have been the ob- 
ject of the fiend or fiends who plotted 
the Wall-Street explosion, it was not 
accomplished. We may dismiss the idea that 
there was a deliberate intention to kill a great 
number of people. That could have been only 
an unavoidable incident of the affair. Whether 
the object was to kill one or more selected 
capitalists, hated simply because they are 
rich, or to destroy their property, or to create 
confusion so that they could be robbed, or to 
cause a panic as a prelude to anarchy, or 
to start a reign of terror—whatever it may 
have been, it failed. No prominent person 
was injured; the property loss falls on men 
amply able to bear it; no one was frightened, 
except for a moment; the chief effect was to 
unite the whole. country in a determination 
not only that the authors of the outrage shall 
be punished if they can be found but also 
that anarchism shall be stamped out and that 
the country shall be cleared of anarchists. 

It is equally difficult for a sane person to 
understand the mind of an anarchist and to 
comprehend the logic which convinces him 
that his attacks upon society are likely to 
promote his political aims. For absolute an- 
archy, the absence of all laws to govern the 
conduct of men toward one another, is un- 
thinkable; and the wanton destruction of life 
and property, so far from recommending an- 
archy, has the diametrically opposite effect of 
causing even .the indifferent to rally to the 
side of law for protection against such idiotic 
lawlessness. 

Probably we all feel that any person who 
holds to the principles of anarchy must be 
insane, but it is to be hoped that few of us 
would go so far as to plead that men who 
favor anarchy, and who therefore are insane, 
should go unpunished. They are pests of soci- 
ety and should be dealt with as such. 

The nearest approach to a state of anarchy 
in our time has been made in Russia, and a 
study of what has taken place there is most 
instructive. At the beginning of the Red revo- 
lution in that country all the old laws were 
discarded, and there were no new ones. That 
is, there was no law, and there was no author- 
ity except that which was assumed without 
right and held by force. The army was invited 
to become a mob and to defy all authority. 
Then we have the singular and almost amus- 
ing spectacle of the authors and leaders of 
anarchy imposing laws, punishing violators 
of them, organizing an army and insisting on 
the strictest discipline. 

The simple fact is that human beings cannot 
exist without coming under the government of 
laws. No sooner do they overturn one authority 
than they immediately submit tamely to an- 
other—it may be one usurped. 


ono” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From September 23 to September 29) 


HE CAMPAIGN.—Gov. Cox continued 

his speaking tour west of the Mississippi. 
Senator Harding came east to speak in Balti- 
more, in West Virginia and in Kentucky. Mr. 
Roosevelt, the Democratic candidate for Vice 
President, also spoke in West Virginia. —In 
Montana Senator Myers is leading a movement 
of Democrats to repudiate the Democratic 
state ticket, which, he asserts, was nominated 
by the votes of radical voters, who, without 
being Democrats, made use of the open pri- 
mary to capture the Democratic organization. 
—— The Senatorial committee investigating 
campaign funds and expenditures met again 
in Washington. 3 


ASEBALL SCANDAL.—A grand jury 

at Chicago indicted eight members of the 
Chicago American League baseball club for 
conspiracy. The men are accused of accepting 
money from a combination of gamblers to lose 
the World’s Series with the Cincinnati club 
last fall. Four of the eight indicted men con- 
fessed their share in the affair. 

s] 

ALLING PRICES. —Following the reduc- 

tion in the price of low-priced automobiles 
a number of the manufacturers making higher- 
priced cars announced a cut of from ten to 
twenty-five per cent in prices. Similar reduc- 
tions were made in the wholesale price of 
textile goods, both of cotton and woolen, and 





more effectively and is said to be inclined to 
adopt a measure of ‘‘conscription’’ for unem- 
ployed or semi-employed labor. The plan is to 
move such labor to places where it is needed 
at government expense. Wherever necessary 


the government is said to be prepared to use 


compulsion. e 
REAT, BRITAIN. — The coal miners, 
who had threatened a strike if their 
demands for increased wages and reduced 
prices of coal were not granted, refused to 
accept the counter-proposals made by the gov- 
ernment, but they agreed to postpone the 
strike for a week and meanwhile to meet 
representatives of the mine owners in the 
attempt to agree upon terms that would satisfy 
both parties. The first conference was held in 
London on September 25. 
So 
RANCE.—On September 23 the Electoral 
Congress chose M. Alexandre Millerand, 
premier of France, to be president of the 
republic. The only opposing candidate was M. 
Delory, who received 69 Socialist votes. M. 
Millerand received 695 votes. The new presi- 
dent appointed M. Leygues, minister of marine 
in the Clémenceau cabinet, premier. The cab- 
inet otherwise remains unchanged. M. Des- 
chanel, the retiring president, has entered a 
sanatorium for the treatment of a nervous dis- 
order. ° 


RELAND. — The state of sporadic civil 

war continued. A constable was killed and 
another wounded in Belfast, and shortly after- 
wards parties of men, acting in retaliation, 
shot three men who lived near the scene of 
the murder. Two more were killed during a 
clash between soldiers and civilians on Sep- 
tember 28. An unsuccessful attempt was made 
to kill Gen. Strickland, commander of the 
British forces in southern Ireland. Following 
the destruction of the police barrack at Trim 
by an armed mob, a force of auxiliary police 
entered and wrecked the village. 

So 

APAN.—Public sentiment in Japan is much 

aroused over the legislation proposed in 
California, which is intended to prevent the 
immigration of Japanese. It was reported that, 
if the anti-Japanese bills passed, Japan would 
bring suit against the State of California on 
the ground that the legislation is unconstitu- 
tional and violates the treaty rights of the 
Japanese. e 


USSIA AND POLAND.—The peace con- 
ference at Riga appointed commissions to 
determine temporary boundaries between Po- 
land and Russia and to decide on terms for 
the armistice that the soviet delegates were 
anxious to see arranged. The Bolsheviki have 
withdrawn all the demands they made on 
Poland before the collapse of the campaign 
against Warsaw, and the boundary question 
seemed to be the only one that could seriously 
delay the negotiations. After several days 
of fighting before the strong fortress of Grodno, 
the Russians fell back and permitted the Poles 
to occupy the city. The Bolsheviki have also 
evacuated Baku, on the Caspian Sea. They 
are drawing in their widely extended lines to 
meet the menace of Gen. Wrangel’s army. — 
The soviet government agreed to surrender all 
French prisoners held in Russia by October 1. 
——Lithuania and Poland have not succeeded 
in accommodating their differences. The Polish 
premier accuses the Lithuanians of continuing 
to give military aid to the Bolsheviki. 
o 
TALY.—The workmen in the metal work- 
ing industries held a referendum on the 
agreement recently reached by representatives 
of employers and employed under the auspices 
of the government. They voted to accept the 
agreement, 132,000 to 45,000. Accordingly the 
Metallurgic Union directed all the mills and 
factories to be evacuated by the workmen and 
restored to the owners. In some cases the 
transfer was made peaceably and at once; in 
others the men were reluctant to obey the 
order of the union.—In the Italian Senate 
the policy of the Giolitti government was 
attacked by several of the senators, who accused 
it of dealing unfairly with the employers and 
of condoning breaches of the law when com- 
mitted by the employees. Signor Orlando, the 
former premier, defended the government’s 
course, and it seems likely to be approved by 
the parliament. , ° 


RUSSELS CONFERENCE. —The World 
Financial Conference, called by the 
Council of the League of Nations, met at 
Brussels on September 24. The United States 
was unofficially represented by Mr. Roland W. 
Boyden. ° 


ECENT DEATH.—On September 25, 
Jacob H. Schiff, financier and philan- 
thropist, aged 73. 




















The right 
paint for hard wear 


ITCHEN FLOORS, back stairs, cellar 
steps, etc., are subject to the hardest kind 
These surfaces, above all, should be 
protected—protected against grinding dirt and 
penetrating moisture. Only the right kind of 
paint will answer. 


than bare wood. 
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Acme Quality Granite Floor Paint is made especially 
for these much used surfaces. It is made for all inside 
surfaces to be walked upon. It is cheaper to walk on 
It stands between you and serious 
loss from warped, splintered and decayed floors. Its 
hard, smooth surface is easy to clean and easily kept 


Granite Floor Paint is only one of many saving 
agents in the Acme Quality Line. No matter what 
surface needs protection, indoors or out, there’s an Acme 
Quality Paint, Varnish, Stain, Enamel or Finish that 
just fits the purpose. 


For your intimate knowledge of just what should be used for 
each surface, get our two booklets, ‘“‘Acme Quality Painting 
Guide” and “‘Home Decorating.”’ Ask your dealer or write us. 


CME QUAL/T 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 


Detroit, Michigan 





Have an ‘‘Acme Quality Shelf ’’ 


For the many “touching-up” jobs about the 
house, keep always on hand at least a can each 
of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, 
woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality White 











E. 1 for iron bedsteads, furniture, wood- 
work, and similar surfaces, and a quart of 
Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 
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OUR HAUNTED LAND 
@y Odell Shepard 


O 


ALKING in the mountains in the morning, 
Camping in the cold moose fen, 

I have felt the presences about me 
Of countless vanished men; 

Listening in that hour beneath the dark pines 
Before the dawn begins, 

I have caught the sound of ghostly bowstrings 
And spirit moccasins. 


Long ago the fire before the wigwam 
Faded, and the tepee smoke 

Drifts upon the winds of all the past years; 
No stealthy paddle stroke 

Challenges the whistle of the whitethroat 
Along the loneliest shore, 

But all our land is haunted 
By those who went before. 


Vanished are the fragile boats of birch bark 
That piloted our sails; 
They who blazed the paths that we have fol- 
lowed 
Have hidden their last trails, 
Leaving only memories behind them 
Of a beauty wild and strange— 
Beauty that can never be forgotten 
While our swift seasons range. 


Always, in the splendor of October’s 
Golden and purple days, 

We shall glimpse the forms of ghostly hunters 
Gliding through leaf-strewn ways; 

Voices will be calling from the distance 
Beyond the sky’s blue rim, 

Signal smokes will float across the morning 
From uplands far and dim. 


























Always will this lovely land be haunted, 
For those who love it most, 
By the shades of men who loved it also— 
Many an exiled ghost; | 
Always will each mountain top and meadow, 
Each forest, stream and lake, 
Every tree and flower and blade, be fairer 
And dearer for their sake. 
es 
YOUR LIGHT . 
HE father was a laboring man who gave 
his best, not only to his work but to 
his family and to his God. The mother 
was in their eyes the best mother in 
the world. Their home was on the edge 
of town. Two or three squares of the 
main street were lighted at night by the windows 
of the stores; the rest of the town was in darkness. 

“Children, will you go to the post office for the 
mail?” asked the father after supper. 

“Oh, yes,” they answered, ‘‘we’ll go!” 

“James,” said the father as he went to the door 
with them and saw how dark it was, “you had 
better take your new flash light and let it shine on 
the path in front of you till you get down to the 
main street. There are some mudholes by the way 
and a washout in the ditch at the second corner.” 

James, the oldest, led the way; the sister and 
smaller brother followed along behind. The night 
was very dark; the path was neither straight nor 
smooth. James got along well enough, for he had 
the flash light and shined it down before him. The 
others walked as best they could with the little 
light that sifted back to them. 

At last, after the little fellow had fallen several 
times and the sister had got her. shoes covered 
with mud, she called, “James, I think you ought 
to hold the light so we can see, too! You are using 
it all for yourself.”’ 

Without turning his head, James replied, “This 
is my flash light. Father gave it to me on my last 
birthday. Didn’t you hear him tell me to take along 
my flash light?” 

“Yes,” said the sister, “it is your flash light, but 
I am sure father meant you to light thé path for 
all of us. It would still be your flash light if you 
held it so we could all see the path. I think you 
could see even better if you would maKé it shine 
ahead instead of right down on your own feet.’ 

Being thus admonished by his sister, whom he 
loved and respected, James turned the light ahead 
and found that it made better walking for himself. 
So they went to the post office and returned in 
comfort and safety because the brother had let 
his light shine so that the others might 8ée. 

How many there are in the world who, because 
they have received some gift from the Heavenly 
Father, selfishly suppose that it was meant to be 
used only for their own pleasure and benefit! Some 
who receive a legacy of money spend it all fool- 
ishly. Some who have keen minds given them use 
their minds not for the good of their fellow men 
but for devising means by which they may gain 
at the expense of others. Some who have had the 
opportunity to gain a good education usé it, not in 
leading others into a higher and better life, but in 
taking advantage of others who have not been so 
blessed in life. Your light, you say, to use as you 
wish! Yes, your light, true enough; but how much 
more it would mean to you as well as to others if 
you used it as the Giver meant you to usé it. 

“Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” 

Ss 

PANSY AND SUE 
Pin her room, Sue Vincent was hurriedly 
balancing her accounts. She was doing 
it hurriedly for three reasons: because 
the task was one that she disliked; 
because she was going to a meeting 
that was to be addressed by two of the 
policewomen of the city; and because Craven & 
Ross was advertising a special sale of pumps, and 

she wanted to stop there on her way. 

“Seventy-one and six are seventy-seven—seven 
doliars and seventy-five cents.” Sue sat staring at 
the figures. Surely it could not be that she was 
seven dollars and seventy-five cents in debt! She 
thought back rapidly. Yes; she had borrowed five 
dollars and a half from mother and two from 
Rob and a quarter for collection in church the 
day that she had forgotten her purse. Sue’s face 
clouded. To have to take seven dollars and sev- 
enty-five cents from her allowance the very first 
thing! And she had to buy a suit. Why, the suit 
and pumps alone would use up all her allowance 
—that is, if she paid back what she owed. 

On her way downtown Sue debated the question. 
She knew that her father did not expect her to 
borrow; and of course it was not absolutely nec- 
essary to have the pumps now—only there never 





would be another such chance. She turned into | 


Craven & Ross’s. Fifteen minutes later she came 
out with her pocketbook lighter by eleven dollars. 
But the pumps were such a bargain! And mother 
would not mind waiting: another month. 

At the meeting she forgot accounts for a while. 
The policewomen had thrilling stories to tell. One 
was of Pansy, alittle girl of sixteen, alone in the 
world, overwhelmed by debts—ready for anything. 
For a year her friend, the policewoman, had 
worked with her, finding her a position, helping 
her to plan expenses and to put aside at first 
twenty-five cents, and later, as she was promoted, 
larger sums to pay off her debts. The child was 
actually afraid to go to one store where she had a 
large unpaid account; but her friend insisted upon 
her going—and going alone. Pansy did not guess 
that her friend had already seen the manager and 
interested him in the girl’s fight for honesty. The 
child came running back with her head up and 
her eyes shining. 1t was so good to be able to look 
everyone in the face! 

Sue listened, deeply moved. Was she going to be 
less honest than a homeless little shopgirl? For 
an hour, while the programme went on, Sue fought 
and fought. Then, slipping out of the meeting, she 
hurried back to Craven & Ross’s and asked for 
the manager. It was not an easy interview, even 
though the manager was very courteous; but at 
the end of if a box of pumps was recalled from 
the delivery room and eleven dollars were put 
back into Sue’s purse. Her face was hot, but her 
eyes weré shining. She was not going to be outdone 
by Pansy! 
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A SOLDIER’S ANSWER 


Ten story of The Bullet That Did Its Duty, 
which appeared recently in The Companion, 
reminded a reader of a little incident that 
océtirred several years ago, when Bishop David 
H. Moore and the state superintendent of public 
instruction of an adjoining state addressed an 
atidience at a church banquet. 

The state superintendent was present at the 
banquet, but Bishop Moore failed to arrive until 
after the meeting was under way in the auditorium. 
The burden of the first speaker’s address was that 
too much attention has always been given to the 
triumphs of war and too little to the victories of 
peace. In an able and pleasing manner he told of 
the credit that should be given to those who are 
conquering the diseases of animals, preventing 
blight and mildew to crops, inventing useful ma- 
chinery and conquering disease or banishing it. 
He said altogether too much time was given in 
teaching the history of the Civil War, for example, 
and that very soon all that would be changed. 

In a small adjoining room sat Bishop Moore. 
When he was introduced to the waiting audience 
he never touched the topic that he had planned to 
speak on, but proceeded to “lay out” the state 
superintendent very much as he had done with 
the foe in his career as a soldier—only this time 
his bullets were verbal ones. In a forceful way he 
recounted the hardships and perils of the Civil 
War veteranss he said that the danger was not in 
giving them too much attention but too little, in 
these commercial days. Then he passed on to his 
experience during the Boxer uprising, when as a 
soldier of Jesus Christ he was shut up with other 
foreigners in the city of Peking. He said that he 
never saw anything so beautiful in his life as the 
soldiers of the United States marching in to rescue 
their countrymen. 

The old soldiers in the audience, and there was 
a large number, gave Comrade Moore such hearty 
applause that his triumph was complete. Several 
years later one of the audience, recalling to Bishop 
Moore the incident, laughingly said that it was a 
trifle hard on the first speaker to have the audi- 
ence desert him in a body as they did. 

But the erect old soldier with the snowy hair 
stood a little straighter and replied, ‘‘He got just 
what was coming to him.” 
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GRANDMA’S WEASEL 


HE seventy years of Grandma Morgan’s life 

she had spent in and about New York City. 

No one suspected her of harboring the spirit 

of adventure. Consequently, her family and friends 

were thrown into confusion when she suddenly 

announced her decision to go and keep house for 

her grandson, Henry Morgan, who was homestead- 

ing on the borders of civilization in British Colum- 
bia. 

Grandma Morgan missed New York keenly 
during her first weeks in the rough country. But 
as she grew used to her surroundings her regrets 
disappeared. 

“Grandma,” exclaimed Henry, delighted at her 
adaptability, “if you are really going to stay and 
help me prove up, I’m going to get you some hens!” 

Three weeks later grandma proudly opened the 
henhouse door and fed her flock for the first time. 
There were twelve hens,-white and shiny. To keep 
them from straying where the bobcats would pick 
them off, Henry had built a high fence about a 
small plot of ground for a pen. Since he had not 
time to finish the henhouse before the hens came, 
he had left the side open that faced on the pen. 

The morning after her new prop- 
erty arrived grandma rose early. 
Before starting breakfast she went 
out to see how her hens had fared. 

There were eleven where there 
should have been twelve. In vain 
grandma looked about the place. 

“Some animal must have got in in 
spite of the fence; probably a wea- 
sel,” said Henry. 

“No weasel is going to feast on my 
hens!” declared grandmg. ‘What 
does a weasel look like?’ 

“Oh, a weasel is long-bodied and 
sort of yellowish in color.” 

“How can I kill it?” grandma 
asked. 

Henry smiled. 

“You hit it behind the ear with a club,” he said. 

“Well, I’m going to kill it!” grandma said firmly. 

That night, after the moon had risen, grandma 
stepped out to the spring to get a drink of water. 
Suddenly she heard a commotion in the henhouse. 
She grasped a short length of iron pipe that lay by 
the spring and rushed to defend her hens. Flinging 
wide the door, she saw some animal crouched in 
the pen with its eyes on the roost. 

Grandma was sure she had caught the weasel. 
The animal was certainly long-bodied and yellow- 
ish. She raised her club and crept-softly toward it. 

The animal lay waiting. There was something 
so suggestive of supple strength under its tawny 
hide that grandma’s nerve began to fail. She hesi- 
tated a moment. Then suddenly she called out: 

“Shoo, shoo, you great big weasel, you!” 











. ment, she marched back 


Startled, the animal 





half rose to its feet. The 
movement broke grand- 
ma’s spell of fear. She 
stepped boldly forward 
and brought down the 
heavy pipe on the ani- 
mal’s head. 

The animal dropped, 
but grandma could see 
that it was only dazed. 
So she rained blows on 
its head until she was 
exhausted and the ani- 
mal had ceased to move. 
Panting with excite- 


to the cabin. 
“Well, I killed the 
weasel!’’ she declared. 
Henry’s jaw dropped. 
“Where is it? Did you 
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bring it in?” he asked. 

“Why, no,” she said in 
surprise. “1 couldn’t lift 
one end of it.” 
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The Driver—There must be somethin’ wrong with the old thing. It 
ain’t goin’ at all well this mornin’. 
—Arthur Moreland in the Passing Show. 





Henry jumped to his 
feet in alarm. 

“Show me what you killed, grandma!” he cried. 

He seized his rifle, though grandma assured him 
that it was not needed, and together they went to 
the henhouse. Stretched out in the moonlight of 
the pen, its head beaten to a pulp, lay a big cougar. 
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A PROPHET IN HIS OWN COUNTRY 


N Europe, and among scientific men generally, 
I Mr. S. W. Burnham, the astronomer, is cele- 
brated for discovering more double stars than 
all the other astronomers of the world put together, 
and some years ago an eminent Frenchman, who 
was on a scientific mission to the Orient, went all 
the way to Chicago by way of San Francisco to 
confer with the famous American and learn his 
methods of observation. 

On arriving at the Auditorium Hotel, the French- 
man dressed for a formal call and asked the hotel 
clerk the address of the great astronomer Burn- 
ham. Vastly to his surprise, the clerk did not know 
any such person. 

The Frenchman explained again, more carefully. 
He wished to visit the famous astronomer, M. 
Burnham. Surely the clerk must know! But the 


clerk did not, nor did anyone at the hotel or at | 


the Museum of Fine Arts; nor did three members 
of the board of education, to whom messages were 
sent; nor did the mayor of the city or three pro- 
fessors of the university! They appeared never to 
have heard of an astronomer named Burnham! 

In desperation M. Flammarion betook himself to 
the Chicago directory and finally found the name 
repeated four times with four different addresses. 

After driving five miles, at a cost of four dollars, 
he got lost. He was trying to find his way back 
when by chance he ran across a grocer who re- 
membered a customer of his, named Burnham, 
who “sot up nights lookin’ at the stars.” 

This did not sound wholly promising; but the 
Frenchman followed the grocer and finally found 
the place. In the back yard of a humble residence 
was a little round structure about ten feet in di- 
ameter, which resembled a large cheese box with 
a slit in the top, elevated on a post. Such was the 
“observatory”; and in it, working through the slit 
in the top, was the six-inch telescope that had so 
successfully searched the heavens. 

Mr. Burnham was at home and unfeignedly glad 
to welcome his visitor from France. With greatest 
simplicity and friendliness he conducted M. Flam- 
marion to the “observatory” and explained his 
primitive method of observation. He made no 
apology for anything, not even for his homely 
astronomical clock, which was contrived from a 
piece of gas pipe, filled with very dry sand that 
escaped from a small orifice at the lower end and 
turned a little wheel that was geared to move the 
telescope slowly as the night sky revolved. 

M. Flammarion was almost too astonished’ to 
speak. But there was the long list of double stars, 
with many new ones added recently. It surely was 
Burnham, the astronomer. 

In his published report of his visit, after his 
return home, the Frenchman paid this genuine 
tribute to the American observer: 

‘“‘When I saw that simple and rude apparatus, 
that entire absence of the things we find indispen- 
sable, and when I remembered what that great 
man had done with such imperfect implements 
and how little most of us do who have unlimited 
means for promoting science, I was humiliated and 
ashamed. It was one of the great object lessons of 


my life.’’ 
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ANOTHER CURIOUS ROCK 


HE picture of Pivot Rock in The Companion 
of July 8 has attracted the attention of a 
reader who lives on the Ohio River not far 
from Wheeling. He sends us this interesting pho- 
tograph of another curious rock—a table rock that 
is to be found_not far from his home. The rock is 
of sandstone, one of the most easily eroded of 
rocks, and the singular shape it has 
taken is owing, no doubt, to the vary- 
ing hardness of the different strata. 
There is no reason to believe that 
any other influence than ordinary 
weathering has acted on the rock. 
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TAKING HIS DEGREES 


se OU certainly have a beauti- 

ful place here, auntie,” said 

Marian as she looked out of 
the kitchen window the morning 
after her arrival. “But isn’t it queer 
that I notice every little sound, when 
it is so noisy in the city all the time? 
Now this morning I heard the strangest, rumbling, 
rattling noise when I woke up, and I can’t ac- 
count for it at all.” 

“Oh,” interrupted Aunt Cindy, setting down her 
pile of pans with rather more force than seemed 
necessary, ‘‘I can account for that easily enough. 
That was your Uncle Ed taking his fourth degree.” 

“His fourth de— Why, Uncle Ed wasn’t up for 
an hour after that!” exclaimed Marian. 

“Yes, I know; but he was taking it just the 
same, whether he realized it or not. I guess I’ll 
have to tell you about it from the very first. You see, 
when we moved here your uncle stocked up with 
everything he needed to run the farm with, and 
*twa’n’t a great while before folks found it out. 
The Benner boy came over one noon as polite as 
could be and says he in a sort of apologetic way, 


‘Mr. Ulmer, father sent me down to see if you 
would please lend him your hoe a little while. He 
will send it back before night.’ 

“Well, you know how your uncle is—always 
ready to oblige; so he let the hoe go, though he 
had meant to use it himself that afternoon. About 
supper time back came the boy and the hoe, with 
the message that-‘Father is very much obliged.’ 

“Next day one of the Adams boys came in the 
same polite, apologetic way, and his father also 
wanted to ‘please borrow the hoe.’ Then for one 
| whole day your uncle had the hoe to himself, and 
he used it all day long. Hi Merrifield, down below 
here a piece, went past and saw him hoeing, and 
next morning his boy came bright and early to ask 
whether ‘Mr. Ulmer would please lend father his 
hoe for a few hours.’ Between those three fam- 
ilies the hoe was in use most of the time. 

“After a while the politeness began to wear off, 
and the boy would say, ‘Mr. Ulmer, can father 
have your hoe?’ or, ‘Mr. Ulmer, can I take your 
hoe a spell?’ That was when I began to say they 
were initiating your uncle into the second degree 
of the borrowing club, and that was also when he 
went and bought another hoe and kept it in the 
shed closet with the door shut. Pretty soon came 
the third degree, when those boys would come 
with, ‘Mr. Ulmer, father wants the hoe.’ Mind you, 
it was ‘the hoe,’ now, not ‘your hoe.’ All three 
families rode to town on the cars and went to the 
movies every week, and they all had money to get 
to the circus with when it came. And all the men 
used tobacco. It did seem as if they might have 
bought themselves a hoe. 

‘*Last week we were eating breakfast one morn- 
ing when I saw somebody pass the window, and in 
@ minute back he came, singing out, ‘Ed, I’ve got 
the hoe!’ And ever since they have come and 
helped themselves whenever they felt like it. Yes- 
terday the Adams boy stopped and waved the hoe 
at your uncle, who was working in the upper field, 
and that was more than the others did. 

“You know your uncle never says much, but I 
noticed when he put the new hoe in the closet last 
night he slammed the door considerable hard. 
That shed door is on rollers, and probably that is 
what you heard this morning—one of those borrow- 
ers sent his boy early after the hoe, so the others 
shouldn’t get it first—and that’s what I call initiat- 
ing your uncle into the fourth degree. 

“What is that, I wonder?” exclaimed Aunt 
Cindy as a loud crash sounded from the shed, ac- 
companied by some explosive language. ‘‘Excuse 
‘me a minute,’’ and she disappeared. 

After a few minutes she returned, and said 
softly, ‘“‘I was mistaken, Marian. ’IT'wasn’t the 
fourth degree after all. It was the jifth. They’ve 
been to the closet and taken the new hoe, The old 
one still hangs right there, and one of the rivets is 
broken.” 
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NOT TO BE EXPLOITED 


Tite lady who, as Fanny Kemble, fascinated 
the generation of the mid-nineteenth century, 
had a very unusual and a very compelling 
personality. She had, says Lady Ritchie in From 
Friend to Friend, a great capacity for making 
friendships and retaining them. She was extraor- 
dinarily gracious to everyone, but she usually 
knew what she wanted and insisted on having it. 

I once went out shopping with her on a spring 
morning when she thought her room would look 
the brighter for muslin curtains to admit the light. 
We drove to Regent Street, to a shop where she 
told me her mother and her aunt used to go. It 
may have been over that very counter that the 
classic ‘Will it Wash?” was uttered. The shopman 
produced silken hangings and worsted and fabrics 
of various hues and textures, to Mrs. Kemble’s 
great annoyance. I had moved to another counter 
and came back 40 find her surrounded by moun- 
tains of draperies and looking very serious; dis- 
tant thunder seemed in the air. 

“Young man,” she said to the shopman, ‘“‘per- 
haps your time is of no value to you—to me my 
time is of great value. I shall thank you to show 
me the things I asked for instead of all these 
things for which I did not ask,” and she flashed 
such a glance at him as must have surprised the 
youth. He looked perfectly scared, seemed to leap 
over the counter, and the muslin curtains appeared 
in a moment. 
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YOU CANNOT LIVE ON THREE 
CHEERS 


WO words of wit will often have more effect 
than an hour of prosy argument. The most 
earnest of orators could hardly have put the 
ease of the underpaid teachers so cogently as 
the hero of this story from Everybody’s Magazine: 
At a banquet given by a large body of educators 
the speaker of the evening rose and began, his 
address with the words: “Long live the teachers!”’ 
He was interrupted by a tall, emaciated young 
man who rose from the rear of the room and in a 
sepulchral voice queried, ‘‘On what?” 


is o¢ 
WHY SHE TALKED 


ONVERSATION would never lag if everyone 
used his mind to the same purpose as did 
the small niece ofa contributor to the Chicago 

Tribune. After answering innumerable questions 
put by the little chatterbox, she finally asked: 
“Doris, whatever makes you talk so much?” 
“Why,” she immediately replied, ‘‘because L 
always fink of sumpin’ to say!” 
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~ and green and white 
| in color, and it had a very 
familiar look. 

Caroline gave a little 
jump, caught hold of the 
bright object and jerked 
it out of the opening. It 
was the long-lost patch- 
| work quilt! 

She was so pleased to 
find her treasure that she 
did not stop to wonder 
about it. But after she 
had run as far as the or- 
chard a thought struck 
her. She crept softly back 
to the woods and hid be- 
hind a tree. Presently she 
saw something appear at 
the edge of the empty hole 
—something gray, with 
two round black spots on 
it. It might have been al- 
most any squirrel’s face, 
but to Caroline it looked 
very much like the face 
of Mr. Frisky Tail. 

Her heart smote her. 
She remembered her sad 
feelings when she lost the 
quilt. ‘‘I can’t take it 
away from him, ’’ she said. 
** He had tucked it into 
his house so nicely, and 
now he looks so sad.’’ 

She found a long stick 
and ran back to the tree. 
The squirrel darted out of 
the hole when she came 
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WATER 


By Richard Jeffrey Brown 





SS 


Water is a lovely thing: 
Dark and ripply in a spring, 
Black and quiet in a pool, 
In a puddle brown and cool; 
In a river blue and gay, 

In a raindrop silver-gray; 

In a fountain flashing white, 
In a dewdrop crystal bright; 
In a pitcher frosty-cold, 

In a bubble pink and gold; 
In a happy summer sea 
Just as green as green can be; 
In a rainbow, far unfurled, 
Every color in the world. 
All the year, from spring to 


spring, near and dashed to the 
. i . top branch, where he sat 
Water is the loveliest thing! | ana chattered at her. 
: o.2 When Caroline had 


pushed the quilt back into 
the hole she waved her 
hand to him. 

‘*Theré’s your quilt,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Now do stop 
| scolding!’’ 

Then she went home and 
|made her dolls a tufted 


THE LOST BEDQUILT 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
CC wien ter was very much interested 





when her father bought a piano for her 
older sister, and when she saw the large | 
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THE ROSE 


By MARY STANTON 
BOUTWELL 
Priscilla in 
the garden 
In a quaint gown, 
Priscilla in 
the garden 
And the sun 


looking down— 


She stood so very quiet, 
She did not 
move or speak, 
But smiled a 
little, faintly, 
With a dimple 
in her cheek. 


All round about her 
The leaves were 
very green ; 
She was the 
sweetest thing 
The sun had 


ever Seen. 


Will somebody 
tell me, 
Lf anybody knows, 
Lf at first the 
sun suspected 
Priscilla was a rose ? 








box that the piano was packed in she was more | 
interested than ever. She knew right away that 
the box would make a beautiful playhouse, | 
and she begged so hard for it that her father 


| blue quilt of cheesecloth. 

| When she next went to the woods only one 
| corner of the patchwork quilt was to be seen. 
| The third time she went even that had disap- 





had it carried down into the orchard and set 
up, just like a real house, on a foundation of | 
brick. Two stout planks propped it in place, | | 
and there was a roof of tarred paper and oil- 
cloth curtains to keep it dry. 

Caroline moved into the little house, bag 
and baggage, and all summer long she played 
there. The furnishings were a dolls’ bed, 
bureau and table, and a little chair for her- 
self. The thing that she valued most was a 
colored patchwork quilt that her grandmother 
had made at the age of eight. The quilt was 
always neatly spread on the dolls’ bed, where 
it looked very pretty with its pattern of red, 
white and green stars. 

On rainy days Caroline sat snug in her little 
house and listened to the rain on the orchard 
leaves; on fine days she and the dolls had 
birds and bees for company, and now and then 
a gray squirrel, which came peering about, 
full of curiosity. Caroline named the squirrel 
Frisky Tail. When the canning season came, 
Caroline played that she was canning, too. 
She gathered bright berries and little wild 
apples and cooked them in water in the sun on 
the orchard wall. After that she put them 
into bottles and then labeled the bottles and 
set them away on the pantry 
shelves of her playhouse. 

One day toward the end of Sep- 
tember Caroline decided to go over 
to a near-by field and see whether 
she could find a few more late 
apples to can. She put her play- 
house in order before she left; and 
as she turned to go she noticed 
with pleasure how pretty the 
patchwork quilt looked on the 
dolls’ bed. A ray of sunlight was 
‘shining through a crack right on 
the red star in the centre. 

When she came back an hour 
later theypatchwork quilt was gone. 
Though she turned everything 
upside down, she could not find it. 
What could have happened to it? 
No one ever came to that spot ex- 
cept herself. She searched in vain 
for days. 

One frosty day in November, 
when the nuts were rattling mer- 
rily to the ground, Caroline ran 
down to the woods to gather chest- 
nuts. The shortest way was through 
the orchard, for the best chestnut 
trees grew near the orchard line. 

‘*T must take only a pocketful, ’’ 
‘she said to herself. ‘‘It wouldn’t 
do to rob Mr. Frisky Tail. ’’ 

As she turned to leave a little 
later she caught sight of some- 
thing bright sticking out of a hole 
just above her head in an old 
gnarled tree. She went closer and 
looked carefully. The thing was 





DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 


red. 

But the dolls were well content with the 
blue cheesecloth quilt; and all winter Caroline 
liked to think of a certain warm nest in the 
woods that she had helped to furnish. 
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A THOUGHT 


~By Frances C. Hamlet 


It is a friendly thing to think, 
Upon our sunset sands, 
Of other little girls and boys 
In distant morning lands. 


When I awake, their bedtime 
comes. 
Perhaps they think of me, 
And softly say, “Good night, 
good night, 
Dear child across the sea!” 







| AY down in Peaceful Valley de 
| critters was all jes’ as happy as larks. 





“MUCH OBLEEGED, SUH; DAT'LL DO” 


OLD TALES RETOLD BY | 
UNCLE NED 


Vill. THE FOX AND THE CROW 
By E. W. Kemble 


De li’l’ chipmunk say howdy to de 
jay bird, polite-like, an’ ole Mister Coon rub 
noses wid Br’er Possum whenever dey meets. 
But one time, all on a suddint, a pow’ful 
*sturbance come to pass. 

Ole Br’er Fox and his family done ’cide 
*mongst deirselves dat dey would locate in a 
big hole right under de stone wall what run 
along de high ridge. 

When Br’er Coon hear dat news he throwed 
up his hands and ’low dat nuffin’ wa’n’t goin’ 
to be safe no longer, kase Br’er Fox were a 
robber of de very wustest kind. Br’er Possum 
"low dat for his part he gwine hang on to a 
limb by his tail jes’ as long as Br’er Fox 
stay in dat neighborhood. De rabbits all run 
lickety-split an’ lock de front doors to deir 
houses, and de muskrats dig deir holes deeper 
under de bank of de little river what run thoo 
de valley. De whole crowd o’ critters was 
plumb skeered outen deir seven wits. 

When Br’er Fox done got his 
family settled he puff his ches’ 
an’ sing out so loud dat all a 
valley folks could hear him. 

‘*Hey, all you citizens 0’ dese | 
yere parts!’’ he say. ‘‘Come over | 
an’ call on yo’ neighbors! We sure | 
will enjoy you-all’s visit,’’ he say. | 
‘**Come along an’ mix wid us. 
Don’t knock on de do’; jes’ step | 
right inside!’’ 

Wid dat he lick his chops an’ 
pat his stummick. 

Well, chillun, dere ain’t nobody | 
come to call on dat fox fambly for 
weeks and weeks; and de foxes, 





a-makin’ bofe ends meet. Dey all 
begin for to git kinder pale and | 
puny, dey did. 

Up on de limb of a big oak tree 
near dere a big ole black crow was | 
‘a-livin’! Ebry day dat ole crow 
trabel off an’ bring back ole bones 
and sichlike fer to peck at when 
de times gits hard. Br’er Fox nigh 
unto lie down an’ die when he see 
ole Br’er Crow enjoyin’ hisself 
a-eatin’ whilst he were mighty 
nigh gone wid hunger. He hang 
roun’ dat tree, day in an’ day out, 
an’ beg for jes’ one little bone. 
But ole Br’er Crow, he grin and 
hol’ fast to what he got. 

At las’ one day, jes’ as Mister 
Fox done bout plumb give up in | 
despa’ r, ali’)’ Jay bird come a-hov- 
erin’ down an’ whisper in his ear. | 





dey sure done had a hard time « 


** Ax him for to sing,’’ de jay bird mumble. 
‘*Say you done heard tell what a powerful 
sweet voice he got.’’ 

Br’er Fox done, den an’ dar, what de jay 
bird tol’ him to do. 

‘*Please sing, Br’er Crow,’’ he beg. ‘“‘I 
p’intedly knows you kin sing, an’ sing well,’”’ 
he says. 

’ Bout dat time Br’er Crow hab a monstrous 
big hunk o’ fat meat in his mouf. But, chil- 
lun, he were so flattered by Br’er Fox’ speech 
dat he close his ole peepers and throw back 
his head and say, ‘‘Caw! Caw!”’ 

Plunk ! Down fall de piece o’ meat dat ole 
Br’er Fox were a-layin’ for. He grab it up 
like lightnin’, an’ den, perlickety-split, away 
he go lak a streak o’ greased lightnin’, he did. 

And as he run he holler back, ‘*‘ Much 
obleeged, suh; dat’ll do. I don’t keer nothin’ 
tall ’bout your voice, but I suttinly does keer 
a lot ’bout dis here piece o’ meat!’’ 

An’ dat jes’ show you, chillun, dat ef you 
gits too vain an’ rambunctious-like, den sooner 
or later you’s plumb-’bleeged to suffer for it; 
an’ dat am de troof.’’ 


¢¢ 
A FALL QUESTION 


By Martha Banning Thomas 


I asked the advice of some crickets, 
I sought the opinion of bees; 

At last I consulted a robin 
That rollicked about in the trees: 


“ 


I wish you could answer my ques- 
tion. 
For years I have wanted to know 


| Who paints all the trees in the 


autumn, 
And where do the hollyhocks go.” 


The rollicking robin was saucy; 

He shook his impertinent tail. 
I never stay late in the fall, miss, 
You’d better go question the quail.” 


I looked for the quail in a thicket ; 
She rose with a flutter and whir 
Like a leaf tossed about; and had 
vanished 
Before I could put-it to her. 


So now I am not any wiser 
For all the opinion of bees, 

Or cricket, or quail, or the robin 
That rollicked about in the trees! 


They none of them gave me the 
answer 
For years I have wanted to know: 
Who paints all the trees in the 
autumn, 
| And where do the hollyhocks go? 
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FAMILY FINANCE 


A PREVIOUS article in The Companion 
described a method for keeping a 
family account book, in which was 

to be set down the family income, the pro- 

portions of it devoted to various classes of 
expenditure and the amount saved. There 
are further possibilities in family account- 
ing, suggested by the practice of business 
concerns in preparing annually, or oftener, 

a balance sheet, or statement of assets and 

liabilities. A family balance sheet once a 

year, together with certain records that ex- 

plain the items, may serve a useful purpose. 

The first thing is to get a clear conception 
of what comprises the business affairs of 
the family, apart from the private interests 
of its members. In a family in which there 
are children it is reasonable to assume as 
a rule that the combined resources of the 
parents, in excess of all debts, are family 
resources, and that in case of necessity 
they may be drawn upon for the needs 
either of the family as a whole or of any of 
its members. No funds of the children, how- 
ever, nor anything that is held in trust for 
them, should be included in such resources, 
though debts incurred by minor children 
must be reckoned among the family liabil- 
ities. 

If the father of the family carries on a 
business, it should have its own accounting 
system, quite apart from his family affairs. 
Only sums withdrawn for home use should 
be counted in the family income, and only 
the net capital of the business—the excess 
of the assets over the liabilities—should be 
counted among the family assets. The net 
interest, it will be seen, corresponds to 
money saved or invested. If the business 
is owned by a partnership, then a propor- 
tionate share of the net capital may be 
counted. 

If the business is insolvent, any liabilities 
not covered by assets should be counted 
among the family liabilities. 

Preparing a family balance sheet needs 
care, but is not difficult. Except in certain 
related records yet to be mentioned, the 
family account book will serve only to show 
the cash balance on hand or in the bank, 
subject to check, and should be verified. In 
the lack of various records that the books 
of an ordinary business concern would 
have, the assets other than cash can be 
determined only by an inventory, though 
that part of the task will be easier after the 
first time, since the figures for subsequent 
statements can be arrived at by making 
allowance for depreciation or gain in value 
during the year. 

The form of the family balance sheet can 
best be indicated by enumerating the prin- 
cipal items likely to require a place in it, 
rather than by an effort to illustrate by 
special cases. Some of the following items 
should appear in all such statements ;others 
only in certain statements. 








Assets Liabilities 
House and land Mortgage on house 
Real-estate investment and lot 


Lent on mortgage 

Security investment 

Net interest in business 
of head of family 

Withdrawal value of 
shares in building and 
loan association 

Cash value of life-insur- 
ance policies 

Cash on hand 


Mortgage or lien on 
any other property 

Loans on life-insur- 
ance policies 

Other debts, except 
current obliga- 
tions for house- 
hold expenses, not 
overdue. This in- 
cludes debts both 

Money in bank of the parents and 

Value of family furni- of the minor chil- 
ture, books, musical dren 
instruments 

Other assets, sach asa 
horse or an automobile, 
but not clothing and 
personal belongings of 
members of the family 


To balance; excess of 
assets over liabilities 


In reckoning the value of home property, 
real-estate investments and miscellaneous 
assets, conservative figures should be used, 














The Coming of 


A PILGRIM 


the Mayflower: 


PAGEANT 


landing of the Pilgrims. With that fact in mind-The Companion has prepared a pageant 


Tie whole country will soon be celebrating the three-hundredth anniversary of the 


that sets forth very simply the moving 


drama of the Pilgrims’ first year in the New 


World. There are four episodes and two stage settings. The settings, the stage properties and 
the costumes are unpretentious and inexpensive. 

The cast of characters includes: Gov. Carver; Gov. Bradford (who succeeded him); Capt. 
Myles Standish, Elder Brewster, John Alden, Mr. Winslow, Mr. Allerton, Dr. Fuller, John 


Howland; twelve more Pilgrim men; Love 


and Wrestling Brewster (young boys, sons of 


Elder Brewster); Bartholomew, or Bartle, Allerton (a youth); Mistress Brewster, Mistress 
Carver, Priscilla Mullins, Elizabeth Tillie; other Pilgrim women and ehildren; a sailor of 
the crew of the Mayflower; Massasoit, chief of the Wampanoags; Samoset, Pemaquid Indian 
chief; Squanto, an Indian ; several other Indians; the Spirit of the Past; the Guardian Spirit 


of the Pilgrims; the Spirit of the Wilderness ; 


the Spirit of America. 


The episodes are as follows: 1. The Landing of the Pilgrims. II. The First Winter. III. 


The First International Treaty. 


IV. The First Thanksgiving Day. 


At intervals the Spirit of the Past, a young girl dressed in flowing robes, appears before 
the curtain and explains the progress of the story. The following comprehensive outline 
of the pageant gives a good idea of its quality and requirements. 


While the curtain is still down the audience rises 
and sings the hymn that begins, ‘‘O God, beneath 
thy guiding hand our exiled fathers crossed the 
sea.” At the conclusion of the hymn the Spirit of 
the Past appears before the curtain and gives the 
prologue. 

The scene of Episode I is laid in an open place 
near the edge of a forest. The allegorical Spirit of 
the Wilderness and her Indian sons are shown in 
full possession of the land. In the midst of their 
care-free revelry they are stricken to silence by an 
inexplicable sound—strange human voices singing 
in the distance. A few moments later the band of 
newly landed Pilgrims emerge from behind the 
trees. When they have finished singing, Gov.Carver 
offers a prayer of gratitude for safe landing after 
the long voyage. Then the company passes out of 
sight, while the Spirit of the Wilderness, who has 
lingered at the edge of the wood, stands watching 
them in awe. A shaft of light falls across the scene, 
and the Guardian Spirit of the Pilgrims comes 
forward. The other figure, dimly understanding 
the significance of her appearance, welcomes her 
to the new land. 

The second episode begins with a representation 
of the trials and perils of the Pilgrims’ first winter 
of exile. Elder Brewster and his wife and little 
sons are huddled beside a poor fire while the 
elder reads aloud from the Bible. The bitter cold 
of a northern winter is on the land; savages are 
lurking near, and wolves howl in the distance. 
Only a few cabins are ready for occupancy. 
Worst of all, a pestilence is upon the little colony. 
In a rough cabin near by, the Common House of 
the Pilgrims, lie dozens of sufferers. Capt. Myles 
Standish comes out of the house and tells the group 
that many are dying ; a few minutes later they hear 
that Priscilla Mullins has been stricken. The des- 


olation of the settlers is well shown. 


The curtain is lowered to denote the passage of 
a few months. It rises on a different scene in the 
same setting. Spring has come; the plague has 
abated; the Mayflower is about to sail back to 
England. John Alden is shown busily cutting 
timber for his own cabin. Priscilla appears with 
paper and inkhorn and asks him to write at her 
dictation a letter to be sent home by the May- 
flower. She breaks down at the thought of her 
losses, and he comforts her. An alarm is raised 
that Indians have been seen skulking near the 
settlement. Later one of the crew of the May- 
flower comes up and tries to persuade John Alden 
to embark for the return journey, but his eloquence 
fails. In the name of all the Pilgrims Alden refuses 
to listen to such a proposal. 

There is a shift of setting for the third episode, 
which shows the interior of the Common House, 


which has become the home of Gov. Carver. Mis- 
tress Carver and Priscilla Mullins are making 
the room ready for the settlers’ first town meeting, 
which the governor has just called. In a corner of 
the room John Alden polishes his matchlock. 

The Pilgrims gather for the meeting, and while 
the assembly is in progress the Indian Samoset 
appears without warning in the doorway. His 
sudden coming causes resentment and alarm, 
but he soon proves, in broken English, that his 
mission is a friendly one. He wishes to consum- 
mate a treaty of peace between the whites and the 
chief of the nearest tribe of red men. The gov- 
ernor sends messengers to look into the matter. 
After a short interval, which is indicated by the 
lowering of the curtain, the two Indian chiefs and 
their followers, with the messengers, are escorted 
into the house by Capt. Myles Standish and his 
soldiers. The governor appears again in full armor 
and wearing his sword. A picturesque scene fol- 
lows in which the Indian chief and the English 


unbroken for more than fifty years. 

The final episode celebrates the first Thanksgiv- 
ing Day in America. The Pilgrims having gathered 
their first harvest, the governor announces a spe- 
cial day of rejoicing and thanks for all the good- 
ness of God. He takes his stand by the stump of a 
felled tree and begins to read a passage of Scrip- 
ture that celebrates the coming of Israel to the 
land of Canaan. In the midst of his reading an 
Indian rushes in with the tidings that a strange 
ship is coming “like a bird in the wind.” The com- 
pany, bewildered and incredulous, flock to the 
edge of the hill. They ask one another what it 
can mean, and strain their eyes for a sight of the 
vessel. All at once a cry goes up: “It is the flag 
of England!” 

Laughing and sobbing with joy, the Pilgrims 
hurry away to meet their friends and kinfolk. 
When they have gone the Guardian Spirit appears. 
She moves to the rude pulpit and takes her stand 
with her hand on the open Book. “Out of the holy 
faith and the steadfast courage of these lives,” she 
says, “the spirit of America was born.” 

My Country, ’Tis of Thee is played behind the 
scenes, and America, a young woman dressed in a 
representative costume, comes forward slowly and 
takes her stand by the place where the Bible rests. 
She appeals to the Guardian Spirit to lift the veil 
of the years and disclose her destiny. The Spirit, 
complying, foretells that America will become a 
home and a refuge for men of all lands. Voices are 
| heard singing America the Beautiful. After the 
| curtain has fallen the audience rises and sings the 
| Pilgrim Anniversary hymn, The Mayflower Still is 
| Sailing On. 





The Companion will send, on receipt of four cents in stamps, the full text of the pageant, 
which includes the hymns, prayers and addresses, the directions for the stage settings 
and suggestions for the costumes. Address the Editor of the Family Page, The Youth’s 


Companion, Boston, Mass, 


governor make the treaty of peace that lasted: 


the answer, multiply the result by 10 and 
add the number of the word to the product. 
If he then tells you his answer, you can 
open the book and read the word chosen. 

To do it, merely subtract mentally 250 
from his answer. The last figure of the re- 
sult will give you the number of the word 
in the line, the next one the number of the 
line, and the remaining figures the number 
of the page. 

Suppose, for example, that the person 
chooses the fifth word im the sixth line of 
the eighty-sixth page: 


86 x 10 — 860 
860 + 25 + 6 = 891 
891 X 10 = 8910 


8910 + 5 = 8915 
8915 — 250 = 8665 
By dividing 8665, as explained above, you 
get 86, 6 and 5, the three clues necessary to 
find the word. 
oe: s 


TAKING THE BLAME 


«6 ISTER was standing there by the 
table looking at me, and she made 
me drop my glass! She’s always 

making me do something like that!’ sput- 

ters big brother, who is a high-strung, ex- 
citable boy of seven. 

“Did sister touch you or touch the glass?” 
mother asked gently. 

“No; but if she hadn’t been there I 
shouldn’t have done it!” 

It has always been so—some one else 
makes big brother disobey, makes him for- 
get to carry out an order, gets him into 
accidents and brings mishaps upon him. 
What would his mother not give to hear 
him once say, “There, that was careless of 
me! I won’t do it again,” or, if he would 
only say, when he cannot find his cap, “I 
don’t know where I put it,” instead of say- 
ing, ‘Some one has taken my cap!” Small 
wonder the mother watches her son with 
distressed eyes when he throws himself on 
the floor in a paroxysm of rage because, 
“These scissors aren’t any good ; they don’t 
cut right, and they’ve made me spoil my 
picture!”’ 

There is a natural human instinct to 
shield oneself, to retreat behind an excuse, 
to offer extenuating circumstances. Who 
was ever late at an appointment without 
having spent the last minutes of frantic 
rushing toward it in framing the exact 
apologetic greeting? ‘The clock was slow,” 
“The plumber kept me,” “The telephone 
rang, and I missed my train’; and how 
seldom does anyone say, “‘I failed to allow 
sufficient time for emergencies!” 

A certain young man of twenty-five or so 
has clouded his whole life by his stubborn 
refusal to take blame when he deserves it. 
He is morally clean, a churchgoer and self- 
supporting. Living at home he paid board 
enough to cover the cash cost of his food, 
but not a cent more. He did not spend an 
hour of time in helping about the house; 
but because he paid his board he felt en- 
titled to do as he pleased—to give orders, 
to keep what hours he chose, to inconven- 
ience everyone without apology or excuse. 

As a boy he had refused to mix in sports 
and games with other boys, except on terms 
of favoritism to himself. He refused to 
“play the game.” The result was that he 
grew up without friends, a brooding hermit, 
lonely and bitter. He saw offense where 
none was intended and never made a con- 
cession or did a kindness. 

In business his experience was what 
might have been expected from his char- 
acter. He tried and abandoned one posi- 
tion after another. The change was always 
the employer’s fault, or the disagreeable 
nature of the work, or the long hours, or 
the low pay. 

In a moment of extreme self-pity the 
young man asked a girl to marry him. He 
poured into her sympathetic ear the story 











based on the estimated selling value, but 
not necessarily at forced sale. The value at 
whieh real estate is assessed for taxation may be 


income and expenditure) it should be ascertained 


of his misunderstood nature, always blam- 





be noted include appreciation or loss in land 


of assistance, though its accuracy depends upon } whether the income for the year has exceeded the | values and damage or theft of property not cov- 


local conditions and methods of assessment. Secu- 


expenditure or the expenditure has exceeded 


rities should ordinarily be valued at market quota- | the income. 


tions. 


When the excess of assets over liabilities has | 


been found, an acconipanying statement should be 


made that will show how it compares with the | 


corresponding figures for the previous year, and 


ment the family account book will be of help, for 
it will show what the money income was for the 
year and how it was spent or invested. Note 
should be taken, first, of all fixed payments in the 
nature of savings, such as installments on building 
and loan shares, premiums on life-insurance poli- 
cies or required periodical payments on the prin- 
cipal of a mortgage. Those payments will account 
for changes in certain of the asset or liability 
items. 

With allowance made for such payments (that 
is deducting their amount from the total of both 


In the first case the result will be seen in an 
increase in certain assets or a decrease in debts, 


| apart from those accounted for by fixed payments. 


But if the expenditure has exceeded the income, 


- | there will be a corresponding decrease in assets 
what made the difference. In making such a state- | 





or increase in debts. The facts, including the par- 
ticular asset or liability items affected, should be 
placed on record. 

Mention should be made of any sums of money 
or property values received during the year apart 
from the usual sources of income, as, for example, 
through gift or inheritance; of any deficiency in 
income, such as may be occasioned by the disa- 
bility or unemployment of the earning member of 
the family; and of extraordinary outgoes, whether 
by way of expenditure for such purposes as edu- 
cation or travel or as a result of sickness, acci- 
dent or business losses. Other things that should 


ered by insurance. 

The suggestions here made will be found of 
| most service in families whose means are small 
| or moderate. In those whose income is consider- 
| able the business affairs of one or more of the 
|members will not be so easily separated from 
| those of the family. But even in such cases a reck- 
| oning is possible and worth making to show defi- 
| nitely what the financial status of the family is 
| and to serve as a safeguard against unwise mixing 
| of the family finances with those of a business. 
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A BOOK TRICK 


SK some one to open any book at random and 
A choose a word in the first nine lines of any 
page, but not later than the ninth word in 

the line; then tell him to multiply. the number of 
| the page by 10, add 25 and the number of the line to 


ing his family for his poor showing in life. 
She believed him, was sorry for him and 
was willing, as girls are, to give him a chance. As 
he had indulged himself in everything else that 
he had fancied all his life, so he indulged himself 
in love. After three years of half-hearted effort 
he was still unable to earn enough to marry on, or 
even to deny himself little luxuries for the sake of 
his fiancée. He monopolized the best years of a 
girl’s life, and then, when she was tired of the 
waiting and the whining, blamed her for breaking 
the engagement. ‘ 

Is there anything more exasperating than the 
servant who will not admit that she has broken a 
dish, or a clerk who is afraid to confess that he 
made a mistake, a husband who hates to own up 
to an error of judgment, a wife who will weep but 
never give in, a father who will disinherit a child 
rather than admit that he himself was in the 
wrong? All of them were once children, and there 
was something the matter with the way they were 
trained. 

Men have let other men languish in prison for 
them rather than come forward and take the 
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Look Out 


for Infection 
Don’t wait until infection 
sets in. 


No matter how small the in- 
jury, use New-Skin promptly, 
as directed. 


Keep a bottle in your desk 
and another in the medicine 
closet at home. 


Be prepared for emergencies. 


15c and 30c. At all Druggists 
NEWSKIN COMPANY 
New York ‘Toronto 


London 


“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 











SUIT 


The most remarkable values 
ever offered. A postal brings 
you a large assortment of 
cloth samples, wholesale 
prices direct from the manu- 
facturer, style book and 
measuring charts. No mat- 
ter where you live or where 
you have been buying your 
clothes, and even if you do 
not need a new suit now, in- 
vestigate at once the won- 
derful savings you ean make 
by dealing direct with this 
large manufacturer. Long 





and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write today. Address your eard or letter like this: 
Lincoln Woolen Mills Company, Dept. 587, 
208-214 South Green Street, Chicago, Illinois, 








You would not have had to stay 
awake last night with that dry 
cough if you had taken 





KEMPS BALSAM 


Just enough to 
moisten the throat 
will stop that irri- 
tating tickle 

Get a bottle to- 
day from your drug- 
gist 

Le Roy, N. Y. 








wear, fast color, perfect fit, | 














me 


No Soap Better 


— For Your Skin —— 


Than Cuticura 


Samnle each (Soap, Ointment, Cuti- 
= D, ae Tajeum) free of 


7, Malden, 
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punishment that belonged to them. Lovers have 

been parted, families broken up, murders com- 


mitted because some one lacked the courage to 
say, ‘I did it.” 


| e¢ 9 
Cleaning and Oiling 
a Clock 


It is in the Family Page for November 
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CRANBERRIES—SUGAR AND ACIDS 


HERE are many wrong ways to make cran- 
berry sauce, but there is one right way. Al- 
low half a cupful of cranberries for each 
person, and measure out half as much sugar as 
cranberries and half as much water as sugar. Boil 
the cranberries and the water together in a sauce- 
pan without a cover. All bright-colored vegetables 
or fruit, if cooked in a dish without a cover, are 
clearer and prettier than when they are kept 
closely covered during the cooking. 

When the berries are soft, mash them with a 
spoon, remove them from the fire, add the sugar 
and stir it in well. The result will be a thick sauce 
that will jelly when it is cold, and the skins of the 
berries will be of a bright, clear red, and so tender 
that there will be no need of straining the sauce. 

The reason that berriés cooked in this way are 
better is a very simple one. All vegetable cellulose 
is toughened by being boiled with sugar, but is 
made tender and soft by being boiled with acids. 
That is why a sour apple cooks more quickly than 
asweet apple. When you wish pears, peaches and 
apples to keep their shape you cook them in a 
sugar syrup. If cooked in water alone they would 
“cook to pieces” because of the acid in them. 

Acids have a similar effect on the tough con- 
nective tissue of meat. A stew made of the partic- 
| ularly tough but well-flavored pieces of beef from 
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the lower part of the shank will be tender in a | 


shorter time if a dash of vinegar is added to a/ 


| stewpot. A well-known practice of the chef at the 
hotel or club is to marinade a steak that is likely 
to be tough by rubbing it with a mixture of vinegar 
| and a little oil—one part of oil to three or more 
| parts of vinegar. Some cooks immerse such a 
| steak in a bath of oil and vinegar and leave it 
| there two hours or more; then they wipe it dry and 
| broil it. The result is a steak that is tender and of 
delicious flavor. 
oe ¢ 


ANOTHER TRICK WITH STRING 


i Eo— 
IF 








A 
a. coe 
2A 


STRING trick that 
A is simple but mys- 
tifying ean be 
performed with a loop 
of light twine hung over 
the extended finger of 
one of the company. 
Hold the loop with the 
right thumb at A. Cross 
the strands at C with the 
left forefinger and keep 


E 
Cc 


finger in the vertical 
A angles formed at C. 
Carry A to Dand eateh 
both strands of the loop 
at D with the right forefinger. Place the tip of the 
left forefinger on E, let go the upper loop with the 
| right forefinger and pull at A. 
If the directions are followed, the string will 
| drop off the spectator’s finger. 
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COOKING BY GRADED 
‘hes TEMPERATURE 
N“= everyone realizes what temperature 
means in cooking; yet the intelligent use 
of graded heat largely determines the 
palatability of a dish. The higher the temperature 
used the more pronounced is the flavor of the 
food, especially when dry heat is employed. 
Take, for example, the characteristic taste of 
roast beef and the savor of broiled oysters; if the 
beef were boiled and the oysters stewed, each 
would lose much of its flavor. 


The rule applies to vegetables as well, for, al- 
though turnips, tomatoes and a few others have 


better baked than boiled. Carrots, parsnips, beets 
and squash can be baked on the rack of the oven 
as potatoes are. 

But baking does more than to enhance the natu- 
ral flavor of foods; it creates new flavors by mak- 
ing new substances through high temperature. The 


browned top of a rice pudding and the crisp sur- 
faces of broiled or baked meats, poultry and fish 


change in the food material. 

Moreover, baking insures the retention of min- 
erals and other valuable substances that are dis- 
solved in boiling and lost when the water is poured 
into the sink. The constant use of foods impover- 
ished in that way causes malnutrition as surely as 
does a diet that lacks some one of the important 
foodstuffs. 

Some foods, however, should not be subjected 
to intense heat during the whole of the cooking 
process. For example, if an egg is boiled steadily 
| for three or four minutes the white will be hard 

and the yolk soft, whereas if it is put into a pan of 
| boiling water and the pan is withdrawn to a warm 
| place where the water does not boil, both the white 
| and the yolk will be cooked evenly. A cake, a loaf 
| or @ joint of meat that is put into a very hot oven 
and kept there until it is cooked will be overdone 
| on the outside and underdone inside. Thgt is be- 

eause the substance formed by continued high 
temperature on the surfaces of such foods is a non- 
conductor of heat. 

Foods that are injured by continued high temper- 
ature should be baked for twenty minutes in a very 
hot oven; the heat should then be reduced and the 
foods left in the oven until] they are cooked through. 





the thumb and the fore- | 


their flavor increased to an unpleasant degree by 
high temperature, by far the greater number are | 


fresh crust of bread, muffins and toast, the well- | 


all have a new and delicious flavor due to actual | 


You Eat With An 
Outdoor Appetite 


You are surprised at your “out- 
door” appetite when you partake of 
any National Biscuit Company prod- 
uct. But there’s little cause for 
wonder when you consider the three 
things directly responsible for the 
heartiness with which you eat—and 
keep on eating. 





Superlative ingredients superla- 
tively baked in superlative bakeries 
where “perfection” is the unchanging 
watchword —these are the factors 
accountable for the unvarying good- 
ness of every N. B. C. product, no 
matter where purchased or when 
served. 





With a ready supply in your pan- 
try, you are prepared at all times for 
any occasion of serving — whether 
| it be a child’s breakfast, a formal 
;. dinner; or an afternoon tea. And 
the enjoyment of your family and 
guests will be as keen as your own. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


N.B.C.Burrer Tun Biscuit—The biscuit with the flavor 
of rich creamery butter. Tempting and nourishing. 


} Zu Zu Gincer Snaps—Spicy, snappy, wholesome and 


appetizing. 
N. B. C. Granam Cracxers—Crisp and golden. Zest- 
ful in flavor. Rich in nourishment. 





Premium Sopa Crackers—Different in their size, flaki- 
ness and saltiness. Good and nourishing. 

Lorna Doone Biscurr—The modern shortbread. Flavor 
and nourishment well combined. 
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TWO KINDS OF EVENING 
WRAP 


OW that winter is almost here and the season 
N for evening parties has returned, every girl 

will wish to have a pretty and inexpensive 
cloak to wear with her best frock. Here are direc- 
tions for making two cloaks. Both are attractive, 
easily made and inexpensive. 

The cloak shown in Fig. 1, suitable-for a girl 
sixteen or seventeen years old, is made of gray 
or buff-colored polo cloth and lined with figured 
cotton taffeta or pongee. 

Polo cloth can be had from thirty-six to forty-four 
inches wide ; choose a width suitable to the desired 
length of the cloak from the neck to the hem. 





A polo-cloth cloak, with 

hood and scarf attached, 

that is suitable for day 
or evening wear 


Fold the material evenly 
crosswise; the fold will 
then indicate the middle 
of the back of the cloak. 
Then sew a weight to each 
lower corner of the gar- 
ment on the inside. 

The usual width of lin- 
ing material is thirty-six 
inches; so, if the width of 
the polo cloth exceeds 
that, you must piece the : 
lining to fit it. Stitch the 
lining and the material ° 
together; sew both ends, 
which will form the sides 
of the finished cloak, and 
one long side, which will 
form the lower edge; leave 
the other long side open. Then turn the garment 
right side out and press it under a damp cloth. 

For the combination hood and scarf cut two 
pieces of polo cloth—twelve inches wide and forty 
inches long if the width of the cloak is thirty-six 
inches; fifteen inches by forty or forty-four inches 
if the width is greater. Place the two pieces to- 
gether and seam together one end of the single 
strip thus made; that seam will run across the 
top of the head when the hood is in place. Next 
seam far enough down one long side to form the 
back of the hood. Make the lining of the hood and 
scarf in the same way; but if you wish to add a 
simple border in chenille to the part of the hood 
that frames the face and tothe ends of the scarf, 
do it before you attach the lining. A clean-cut, 
small-figured pattern will be best. The Girls’ Page 
for September gave directions for transferring a 
design from one material to another. Choose che- 
nille of a color that harmonizes with the lining of 
the cloak. In a buff-colored garment dull blue is 
an effective color for the trimming and for the fig- 
ures in the lining. If the cloak is gray, choose some 
lighter color—sage green or old rose. 

Next sew a weight to each end of the scarf; then 
attach the lining. Do not sew the lining to the whole 
length of the seam that runs down the back of the 
hood or you will pucker it; simply catch the tip of 
the hood to the lining with two or three 
firm stitches; then stitch lining and 
material together along the edges. To 
have the hood fit snug make a heading 
at the top and run an elastic through 
it. Finally, pin the upper edge of the 
cloak to the lower edge of the hood 
and to as much of the lower edge of 
the scarf as you will need to use; then 
arrange the gathers neatly and sew 
the edges together. 

If you wish to wear the cloak with 
a hat during the day, attach snap 
fasteners to the lower front corners 
and to the edges of the cloak along 
the corners. Then throw the hood 
back, loop up the cloak and fasten it. 

Fig. 2 shows a slightly more elabo- 
rate cloak—one that is especially de- 
signed for an older girl. It is made of 
dark blue broadcloth or bolivia cloth 
and lined with pale yellow or rose- 
colored silk. 

Make the cloak itself just as you 
would make the first, without, of 
course, adding the scarf and hood. * 
In considering the length, however, 
remember to allow for a yoke; the 
garment will not hang well unless it 
is attached to a yoke that fits the 
shoulders perfectly. 

When you have lined and pressed 
the cloak take a yoke from an old 
kimono blouse or make one out of a 
newspaper. Remember that when the 
yoke is in place the lower edge must 
be straight. Fit the model yoke to the 
shoulders, cut the new yoke from it 
and line the new yoke. Then gather 
the unstitched side of the cloak and 
attach it to the yoke. 

Next cut openings for the arms and 
bind the edges of the openings with 
silk cord—or piping—of the same 
color as the lining of the cloak. If 
you wish, you can have the cloak 








necessary to get a dressmaker to do the pleating. 














very easy to make. The stiffer it is the better. Cut 
two strips of taffeta each twelve or fourteen inches 
wide and half as long again as the neck line of the 
cloak. The taffeta may be of the same color as the 
garment itself, or it may be a lighter blue—one 
that harmonizes with the darker shade. Or, if you 
prefer a contrast between cloak and collar, have 
the collar of the same color as the lining of the 
cloak. Place one taffeta strip on top of the other, 
stitch them together, gather the finished piece 
along one side and sew the gathered edge in be- 
tween the cloak and the lining. Then make a 
heading near the outer edge of the collar, run 
elastic through it and sew snap fasteners to the 
cloak and to each end of the collar. When you 
draw the collar up and snap the ends into place 
you will have the puffed collar that is so stylish. 

It is a simple matter to convert 
the collar into a hood whenever 
you wish. Make buttonholes in 
the under side, sew a button be- 
tween every two buttonholes and 
add a large button and buttonhole 
to each corner. Then all youhave 
to do is to loosen the snap fasten- 
ers in front, draw the collar over 
your head and button it. 

The cords, which may be of gold 
or silver braid or of the same color 
as the binding round the arm- 
holes, should be stitched into 
place between the cloak and the 
lining. 
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A Pilgrim Party 


It is in the Girls’ Page for 
November 


a 


“FLOATING ISLANDS” 


cs LOATING islands” re- 
F quire no more space than 
a glass of water. Slice an 
inch from the large end of a carrot, 
—the end that is usually thrown 
away when a carrot is prepared 
for cooking,—fill a glass- with 
water and place the piece of car- 
rot on the water, flat side down. 
Then set the glass on a window 
sill that gets plenty of sunlight. 
In a few days the end of the car- 
rot will sprout, and in a week the 
' sprouts will grow into small stalks 
with green leaves at the ends, so 
that the carrot top will resemble a miniature island 
covered with palm trees. The stalks will grow toa 
height of eight or ten inches. 


ee 


CAKES THAT WILL QUICKLY 
DISAPPEAR 


HEN you invite your friends to have lunch- 

W eon with you, you like to offer them some- 

thing to eat thatis good and new. Palatable 
cakes add a great deal to the success of & simple 
luncheon. 

To make chocolate meringues melt two ounces 
of chocolate ; then add one half cupful of powdered 
sugar. Beat the white of three eggs stiff, grate the 
rind of an orange, and stir both into the melted 
chocolate ; add three tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
and one tablespoonful of orange juice. Drop the 
mixture in rounds on buttered paper and bake 
the cakes. When they are done brush the tops 
with melted chocolate. 

For chocolate nut wafers beat the yolk of three 
eggs, melt two ounces of grated chocolate, chop 
fine one half cupful of almonds and sift one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder with one half cupful 
of flour. Add to the yolk one cupful of sugar, the 





This stylish puffed collar, 
made of stiffly gathered 
taffeta, can be readily 
turned into a hood 


chocolate, the almonds 
and the flour; then drop 
the mixture in rounds on 
greased cooky sheets and 
bake them. 

If you prefer the flavor 
of coffee in your cakes, 
cream together one quar- 
ter cupful of butter and 
one cupful of sugar, beat 
the yolk of three eggs, add 
that to the sugar and but- 
ter, and beat the mixture 
until it is light. Then add 
one half cupful of strong 
coffee. Sift one quarter 








chopped nuts on top of the cakes; then bake them 
until they are a delicate brown. 
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FALL SKETCHING 


T= Girls’ Page for May gave directions for 
making a spring sketch. The fall, from the 
last of Septembey until well into November,— 
when the foliage is brilliantly colored,—is an 
equally attractive season for outdoor sketching. 

You can use any medium. Pastel or crayons 
used on rough paper are satisfactory and easily 
carried. about; or, if 
you know how, you 
may use oil paints ; the 
brilliancy and depth of 
the autumn colors are 
well represented in oil. 

Although taste and 
judgment are essential 
to any good sketch, 
they are peculiarly 
necessary in choosing 
a subject for a fall 
landscape, for at that 
time of year you have 
to choose from a be- 
wildering assemblage 
of color. It is a temp- 
tation to sit down be- 
fore the first red maple 
that you see and paint 
it because of its sheer 
beauty of color, 
whether or not it is 
interesting in form or 
in light and shade or is 
so situated that the finished sketch will be com- 
posed and balanced. Remember that, though every 
color is beautiful in the vast setting of the out of 
doors, you cannot effectively reproduce those col- 
ors regardless of form and balance and imprison 
them in a frame. 

Start out with the idea of finding somewhere in 
all the glory about you a single arrangément of 
trees or shrubs that will contain the two big qual- 
ities—composition and color—that every sketch 
should have. 

If possible, make your sketch on a golden after- 
noon in October. Such an afternoon comes only 
at the close of an autumn day that has been 
almost as warm as a day in summer, when there 
is little wind, and when the atmosphere is dense 
enough to make everything seem to palpitate with 
color and light. 

If you live near the sea, you will find fascinating 
subjects in the salt marshes, which in the’ fall 
take on beautiful tints. Take, for example, a 
sketch like that shown in Fig. 1. The tidal rivers 
run in among the marshes, and a high horizon 
line showing clumps of trees 
breaks up the most distant 
line of marsh, beyond which 
the ocean is just visible. The 
curving lines of the water- 
ways make an interesting de- 
sign against the background; 
in the foreground is a sloping 
bank with cedar trees, some 
of the tips of which show 
above the horizon. 

So much for the balance and 
design of the composition. The 
color of the marshes is yellow- 
orange, with decided orange 
or pink tones here and there; 
as the marshlands recede the 
warm orange tone becomes 
cooler and pinker until, at the 
edge of the most distant marsh 
line, it has changed to pale 
lavender. That gradation of 
color is so subtle that at first 
you may not observe it; but 
you must study it carefully in 
order to give the effect of the 
marshes’ lying flat and, in spite of having appar- 
ently the color of the foreground, taking their 
proper place in the distance. 

The color of the tidal rivers as they run among 
the marshes varies—more from the depth of the 
water than from the fact that it lies in the fore- 
ground or in the distance. Where the water is 
shallow—in the smaller pools that are usually in 
the foreground—it is a pale greenish blue; the 
deep streams, some of which are seen in the dis- 
tance, show a dark, intense blue. Be sure to re- 
produce all the form that you see in the banks of 
the marshes. For example: make as much as pos- 
sible, by using dark tones, of the wet mud that 
shows in places; such accents give contour and 
modeling to the entire sketch. 

Another way to represent the ‘‘singing” color of 
such a day is to choose a group of bright-colored 
trees on a hillside, then to take your place farther 
down the hill, so that from where you are as large 
a portion as possible of the foliage shows against 
the sky. If you look close, you will see that some 
of the trees are the color of gold, others scarlet 
and orange, and a few a blending of other colors 
into a beautiful salmon pink. On such a day the 
sky will probably be of a pale robin’s-egg blue—a 
color that harmonizes with the brilliant tints of 
the foliage and sets them off far better than does 
a darker, cold-blue sky, the intensity of which, 
coupled with the flaming trees, strikes too harsh 
and insistent a note. 

In the sketch shown in Fig. 2 the strength of the 
foreground lies in the shapes of the slender shad- 
ows cast by the tree trunks that reach from the 
bottom of the hill toward its brow, and in the vari- 
ety of color notes — ranging from warm green to 
cool lavender—that they contain. The color of the 
faded, sun-baked grass on the hillside almost 
melts into that of the tree trunks, which in the 
sunshine look warm and dull. The dominant inter- 
est of the whole sketch consists in the contrast 
between the vivid foliage and the soft-colored sky. 


ss 
A Satisfying Sandwich.—Crisp fall weather is 


ideal weather for long walks, and sandwiches with 
palatable fillings are the best kind of food to carry 








teaspoonful of salt and two | with you. For a filling that is delicious and substan- 
accordion-pleated instead of gathered ; that is effec- | teaspoonfuls of baking powder with two cupfuls | tial, make a cupful of thick cream sauce and stir in 
tive, but it is more expensive, because it is usually | of flour, and stir that into the other ingredients. | two cupfuls of ground chicken or veal, a pinch of 

Beat the mixture thoroughly and drop it by | sage and a teaspoonful of grated onion; then add 
The collar seems complicated, but it is really spoonfuls into buttered pans. Sprinkle sugar and | salt and pepper. Set the dish aside to cool, and 








FIG. 1 








FIG. 2 





when it is cool add to it half a cypful of chopped 
celery and a dozen chopped stuffed olives. 
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PARENTS AND THE SUNDAY — 
SCHOOL 


[The tenth of a series of articles for the 
Sunday-school teacher] 


OT long ago the workers in a certain church 
began to wake up to the fact that the link 
between the Sunday school and the parents 

of the children who 
attended it was not a 
strong one. 

The fathers and 
mothers were usually 
present at the Christ- 
mas, Easter and June 
entertainments; and 
they saw to it that the 
children went regu- 
larly to Sunday school 
and that they went 
neatly dressed and 
with money for the 
collection. But there, 
apparently, their re- 
sponsibility, as well as 
their interest, came to 
an end. Superintend- 
ents and teachers ac- 
cepted the situation 
not with resignation 
but certainly without 
resistance. They were 
sorry that the parents 
were delinquent, but they never charged them 
openly with their delinquency or sought to bridge 
the gulf between the home and the Sunday school. 

Help came from an unexpected source. The 
pastor of the church, who was unaware of the situ- 
ation, took over a class of boys. From the outset 
the new teacher assumed that every one of the 
parents of the boys was as much interested as he 
himself was in the success of his venture. After a 
few weeks he wrote a letter to the father and the 
mother of each one of his pupils. 

He told in the letters of the interest that the 
boys took in their work and mentioned the traits 
that he had noticed in the particular boy about 
whom he was writing. Furthermore, he suggested 
ways in which the parents could help their son 
with his weekly Sunday-school work. After point- 
ing out the main purpose of the lesson series for 
the year, the writer asked the parents if one of 
them would not make it a personal matter to see 
that their son prepared the lesson for that week. 
He asked them, further, to discuss the lesson with 
the boy and do what they could to strengthen his 
interest in his work and his 
sense of responsibility as a 
member of the Sunday school. 

To his gratification he re- 
ceived several prompt replies. 
Some of the writers expressed 
their appreciation of the inter- 
est that he was taking in their 
sons; others asked for further 
instructions; all promised to 
follow his suggestions. 

After the pastor had taught 
the class for a while, carrying 
out his own plans for it in his 
own way, he made a full report 
at a teachers’ meeting. The 
report was suggestive and in- 
spiring. It showed the rest of 
the workers what determina- 
tion and ingenuity can ac- 
complish when supported by 
unswerving patience. More- 
over, it pointed out just what 
was the trouble at the bottom 
of the parent-teacher diffi- 
culty. There had never been 
any real effort made to draw the parents into con- 

tion with Sunday-school work. The teachers 
had indeed seen a great guif fixed between the 
Sunday school and the home; what they had not 
seen was the fact that the gulf could be crossed 
from one direction as well as from the other. When 
that fact dawned on them they admitted their mis- 
take. 

From that time a change of method began. There 
were difficulties, of course, and backslidings and 
discouragements. Not every teacher followed the 
new plan. Some pleaded lack of time; others, ex- 
ceptionally indifferent parents. But a sufficient 
number did follow the plan to bring about a 
marked improvement. The lesson period ceased 
to drag; teaching no longer seemed drudgery. It 
was proved beyond doubt that the time and the 
effort expended in getting into touch with the par- 
ents were abundantly repaid by the fresh inspira- 
tion that resulted from that contact. 

The parents were ready to acknowledge their 
own share in the benefit. It was evident that the 
idea of being a part of the Sunday-school life had 
not occurred to them. When the indirect sugges- 
tion was made they had responded gladly. They 
agreed that the half hour a day that they spent 
with their sons, studying the appointed lesson and 
helping them with the weekly class work, was a 
privilege, not a task. Several fathers confessed 
that the pastor’s appeal had directed their atten- 
tion to a weak spot in their home life—namely, a 
lack of spiritual fellowship with their children. 
Getting together for a while every day over the 
Sunday-school task had set up a comradely inter- 
course that promised great things. They were find- 
ing that the religious life of the child is as essential 
as any other part of his home life, and were begin- 
ning to regard the Sunday school as something 
more than a place to which the younger members 
of the household were packed off every Sunday, 
and to realize that it had a claim on them as well 
as on the child. 

A sort of by-product of the new state of affairs 
was the boys’ increased willingness to do the 
weekly handwork that the Sunday school assigned 
to them. The fact that their people took an interest 
in the things that they made added zest to the 
work. Maps of the Holy Land, books with illustra- 
tions for sacred songs, even little essays on 
assigned subjects were turned in with pride. When 
a large collection of such articles had accumu- 
lated, the teachers exhibited it on a table in the 
chancel, for the benefit of the whole congregation. 
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The older people realized that the collection | 
represented the industrial side of the children’s | 
Sunday-school training—that it expressed in crude | 
form what they had learned of religious history | 
and spiritual truth. That periodic exhibition came 
to be a sort of table of shewbread like that in the | } 
tabernacle of old. | 
Before a year had passed the new plan yielded | 
a yet richer harvest. Twenty young candidates 
were being prepared for church membership. The | 
pastor, seeing his opportunity, invited their parents 
to attend the class meetings. The older people, | 
responding, became deeply interested in their | 
children’s religious studies. They attended the | 
study periods with regularity and with increasing | 
zeal. 
| When the day came for the candidates to be | 
| admitted to full membership, the parents were | 


All night—all day — 
your skin never rests 
from its work 


is more than a mere covering 


Le forget that your skin 
for your body. It is a Aving 














O wonder, either. 
On them all day 
long doing things for 
other people. Dad 


brought her some 





Always made under this signature Aho 


Mother tried it—and 
what a relief! The 
ache and throb were 
gone and her feet felt 
like nineteen instead of 


Mentholatum is good for 
nervous headache, too. 
Next time your temples 
throb apply Mentholatum. 
Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 
The Mentholatum Co. 








them. It was after that that the full fruits of the 
early sowing were seen; in several instances a 
father or mother who was not a member of the 
church was moved to become a member. 
era had begun. The gulf between Sunday school 
and home had been bridged, and the old cry, 
“Parents will not codéperate,’’ was heard no more. 
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BEAUTY BASED ON HEALTH 
I. The Value of Regular Exercise 


OT all girls realize that unless they take 
N regular and vigorous exercise they cannot 
be thoroughly healthy. Muscular activity not 
only develops the muscles that are used but largely 
determines the health of the body as a whole. 
When you exercise you breathe quickly and deep. 
‘That means that your ribs expand and your lungs 
force out impure air and take in fresh air, which 
purifies the blood. Then, too, the quick motion of 
the muscles that control breathing, as well as the 
rapid bending and stretching of joints, increases 
the flow of blood and lymph throughout the body. 
Lymph is a colorless liquid that circulates in the 
body and bathes the tissues. Its active flow is 
vital to health. When it is pumped to the various 
organs by working muscles it cleans the parts that 
it bathes, carrying away waste products that the 
body cannot use and that it has thrown into the 
blood stream to get rid of them. If those products 
are not carried away, they clog the system and 
produce a feeling of dullness and fatigue. An 
active bathing of the tissues by lymph greatly im- 
proves digestion, for it tones up the muscles that 
do the work of churning and softening the food. 
The heat germinated by working muscles is so 


Hence when we become overheated the small 
arteries of the skin dilate and abundant perspira- 





tion is secreted, which is forced out of the body | 


through the dilated vessels. A normal amount of 
perspiration is an excellent thing; it not only 
eliminates surplus heat by evaporating but, like 
blood and lymph, it carries away waste substances. 
| Regular exercise also does away with conges- 
tion, a condition that threatens persons of seden- 
tary habit. Sitting still a great deal causes the 
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The Wonderful teniion 


With the Small Ear Piece 


WILL MAKE YOU HEAR! 


There is no longer any need for you to hear im- 
perfectly, for straining to hear or being conspicu- 


ous inany way. Over 400,000 deaf persons are now 
hearing clearly with the Acousticon. Since the 
perfecting of our new Acousticon it is smaller, bet- 
ter, : and just as strong as Fag 





of ent usticon users have 
testified to the wonderful veouits obtained from it 
and we feel safe in urging every person who is 
hard of hearing to accept, without a penny of ex- 
pense and entirely at our risk, the 


1920 Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit ——No Expense 


All we ask is that you give it a fair trial in your own 
home, amid familiar surroundings. If it does not make 
you hear, we want it back without a cent of expense to 
you for the trial, because we know it is good business 
policy to have none but satisfied and enthusiastic cus- 
tomers. That's the only kind we now have. Write for 
your FREE TRIAL today. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1367 Candler Building, New York 
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| blood to overcrowd the blood vessels. Without vig- 
orous movements—especially of the trunk—that 


digestion almost always result. 

Finally, unless you exercise regularly your heart 
will literally forget how to work; the muscular 
tissue of which it is composed will grow flabby. 
That is usually what causes a fat person to puff 
after running for a car or climbing stairs. 

Besides all those reasons why you should exer- 
cise, there is this point: exercise contributes sub- 
stantially to an attractive personal appearance. 


condition that shows in fresh, clear coloring and 
general alertness,—and the perspiration that you 


ion. Moreover, to be active physically is almost 
certainly to avoid growing too fat. Do not think, 
however, that if you are thin you do not need to 
exercise. Slight persons often have just as much 
to correct as stout ones do. Their muscles may be 
flabby, their hearts weak, their skins and diges- 
tions unhealthy and their general stamina low. 

There is no reason why any healthy girl should 
not keep herself in excellent physical condition. 
To do so will take both time and work, but girls 
who know what they gain think the sacrifice well 
worth making. 

Choose for the most part exercises that involve 
trunk as well as limb movements. Rowing and 
eanoeing, which call for constant bending and 
straightening of the body, as well as vigorous arm, 
| chest and shoulder work, are excellent; so is 
| bicycling, which distributes the weight of the body 
| over a large area of muscles and requires strong 
| leg movements and firm muscular balance. Vigor- 
| ous walking is among the best of exercises. Swim- 
-ming brings into play all the important muscles 
and is one of the best exercises for symmetrical 
growth. Such games as hockey, tennis and basket 
ball, which involve running, stooping, stretching 
and constant arm movements, are invaluable. 

If you become particularly interested in one 
sport, do not so indulge your preference for that 
as to neglect other activities, or you may develop 
one set of muscles at the expense of others. A girl 
who enjoys rowing, for example, should get plenty 
of walking or bicycling for counterbalance. From 
the point of view of health and symmetry it is 
better to do many things moderately well than to 
excel at one or two. 

Remember that training your body to be strong 
and skillful does not mean that you must aim to 
be a prodigy of strength and endurance. Nor 
should you exercise to the point of fatigue. Do not, 
for example, pump up steep hills when you are 
bicycling. Such practices are chiefly affectation, 
and there is no room for them in the scheme of 
intelligent physical education. 

Finally, dress comfortably when you exercise. If 
you wear tight clothes that cramp your muscles 
and that retard the free flow of the blood, you 
cannot hope to train your body. That is also true 
of too heavy clothes; a thick, warm garment need 
not be a heavy one. Wear clothes that allow you 
to move and breathe freely. Wear sensible shoes, 
too. No girl who wears pointed shoes that crowd 
the delicate bones and muscles of the feet, or high 


















Mall us 20c with any size film for development 
6velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives, any size, and 
ie for 6 prints, Prompt service. 

Finishing Co., 310 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


heels that throw the weight of the body forward, 
can hold herself in good position or exercise easily 
and vigorously. There is no one type of shoe that 
fits all types of feet, but you cannot go far wrong 
if you select shoes that are large enough and 








avoid high heels and pointed toes. 


asked to come up to the chancel and stand with 


A new | 


great that we are compelled to get rid of it rapidly | 
in order to keep the body at a normal temperature. | 


condition cannot be corrected; pallor and poor 


The deep breathing and the mechanical muscular | 
work keep the blood stream active and pure,—a | 


get rid of keeps the pores open and the skin clean, | 
and so eliminates the chances of an ugly complex- | 


organ, with vital work to perform. 


Look at your skin in your hand mir- 
ror inastrong light. Is it soft, clear, 
fine asababy’sskin? Brilliant with 
lovely color? If so, you may be 
sure that it is in a healthy, normal 
condition. The delicate pores are 
working actively, freely— carrying 
away waste matter— giving it a 
chance to breathe. 


But if it shows pale and colorless— 
if it is marred here and there with 
little blemishes — by ugly little black- 
heads—then it is telling you, as 
plainly as it can, that it is unable to 
do its work properly. 


Your skin is changing 

every day 
This condition can be corrected. 
For every day your skin changes— 
part of the old skin dies and new 
skin takes its place. . By giving this 
new skin the right care, you can 
make it smooth, flawlessly clear. 
Try using every night this special 
|| treatment : 


Just before you go to bed, lather 
your washcloth well with warm 
water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
Go over your face thoroughly with 
this, taking care that every part of 
your face is well lathered. Now with 
the tips of your fingers work the 
cleansing, antiseptic lather into your 
skin, using an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse with. warm water, 
then with cold—the colder the better. 








, 





Finish by rubbing your face for thirty 
seconds with a piece of ice. 


Use this treatment regularly and your 
skin almost immediately will begin 
to gain new brilliance and life. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is on sale 
at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter in the United States or Can- 
ada. Geta cake today—begin using 
it tonight. A 25c cake lasts for a 
month or six weeks. 


“Your treatment for one week” 


A beautiful set of the Woodbury skin 
preparations sent to you for 25 cents 


Send 25 cents for this dainty miniature 
set of Woodbury’s skin preparations, con- 
taining your complete Woodbury treatment 
for one week. 


You will find, first the little booklet, ‘A 
Skin You Love To Touch,”’ telling you 
the special treatment your skin needs; 
then a trial size cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap—enough for seven nights of any 
treatment; a sample tube of the new 
Woodbury Facial Cream; and samples of 
Woodbury’s Cold Cream and Facial Pow- 
der, with directions telling you just how 
they should be used. Write today for this 
special new Woodbury outfit. Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 2110 Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 2110 Sher- 
brooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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|ease. And rightly so. 


| much desired. 


PERSONAL 


OR years, people have associated Spen- 
| cerian Pens with smoothness and writing 


Whether for the young undeveloped hand of a 
child. or the experienced hand of business or profes 
sional people, there is a style of Spencerian Pen to 
exactly meet the particular personal requirements, 
and give the responsiveness and writing freedom so 


SPENCERIAN 









In order to test the quail- 
tty af Spencerian Pens, 
in order to find your 
particular style, send 
10 cents for 10 different 
sample pens and @ pen 
holder. 

Address: 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 
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to loosen the clips, spread the springs and insert a paste of grap 
The new, clean and easy way is to bu 
at all stores), and once a week simp 

and on the ends of the spring, 3-in- ‘One goes right into the heart of the spring, stops 
the squeak and lubricates the leaves, because it is the most penetrating oil in the world. 


FREE AUTO CIRCULAR and generous sample of 3-in-One. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 AIG Broadway, New York 





don’t let them go on squeaking. If you do, chances are they’! break. 
There are two ways of stopping the squeak. The old hard and nan way is 


ite and oil. 
a Handy Oil Can full of 3-in-One Oil (30¢ 
y squirt the oil along the edges of the leaves 
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PROFITABLE TRAPPING 


I. Mink and Muskrat 


Weis the coming of another fall, and the 
crisp air that makes the blood tingle, it is 
time to prepare for the winter’s trapping. 

In early November most pelts will be prime 
again. The fur-bearing animals are now working 
to lay on a store of fat for winter; therefore they 
will take bait more readily than at any other time 
of the year; and to get it, they must move round 
more than usual. They have not been hunted for 
several months, and so are less shy of traps; more- 
over, a new generation of animals is waiting to 
be caught; all of which is to the trapper’s advan- 
tage. 

See that your traps are in good condition for the 
coming year. Prepare your stretching boards and 
have everything in readiness ; also, remember that 
the animal that is usually the first to be sought,—the 
muskrat,—though easy to trap, ishardtohold An 
ordinary No. 1 trap, if it catches a foreleg, will 
snap the bone, and at the same time effectively 
numb the leg. A few twists, and the muskrat is 
free, though lacking one foot. It will live, but you 
have lost a pelt, and the muskrat has suffered 
needless pain. To prevent that, use care in choos- 
ing your traps. The new “‘high-grip’’ styles, with 
double jaws.or a “triple clutch,” catch high up and 
do not break the bone; so a smaller trap will hold 
the animal..It pays to buy such traps. 

There are also on the market a few traps that 
kill the animal instantly. They do away with all 
pain and keep the fur in the 


| reeds and water grasses, and one may utilize those 
with snares or traps, by cutting holes in the ice. 


water and of the fur coun- 
try will help you to find 
good ice and snow sets. 


THE MINK 
The mink is a much more 
difficult animal to trap. It 
is a land animal of the 
weasel variety that has 
taken to the water; in 
general it prefers the food 


nature it is inquisitive and will visit every interest- | 
ing-looking hole, brush pile, spring, culvert and 
small stream along its route, and it is a keen ob- 
server. The secret, then, is to leave everything so 
that it appears just as it did before you made your 
set. If the bait is placed in a natural manner, as 
if alive, or as if hidden by another animal, all is 
well. The scent of anything foreign should be done 
away with by wading in the water, or by splashing 
water over all signs or wherever your hands have 
touched. An inquisitive animal will not be sus- 
picious without cause; the secret of trapping is 
not to arouse any suspicions. 

Blind sets—that is, sets made in the mink’s trail, 
or in culverts and other places where it is quite 
sure to go—are almost certain of success. When 

you have made the set every- 








best possible condition. One of 
the best is a trap that is made 
like the ordinary steel trap and 
catches in the same way, but 
that has an extra pair of jaws 
that clutch the animal round 
the body and kill it. 

The trapper sets only about 
two square inches of trap pan, 
and unless he knows where 
and how animals live he may 
set his traps in vain across a 
region teeming with his game 
A few days spent in looking 
over your trap line will be 
among the most profitable of 
the season. After doing such 
work round home as is neces- 
sary, it is well to go out along 
the streams and through the 
woods and the fields and care- 
fully study conditions. A pair 
of wading boots or a boat will 
prove a great help. Carefully 
note where the animals travel. 
The holes, houses and trails are 
now easy to find. In numerous 
places the muskrats are cutting 
flags, digging out the roots, 
making trips into neighboring 
gardens for food, building 
houses, doing everything pos- 
sible to prepare for winter, 
and making well- defined trails. The mink are 
investigating small branch streams, playing in 
springs and looking into holes. You can now find 
their favorite routes. One always swims along cer- 
tain parts of the stream; another follows a trail 
you would never have suspected. Still another 
always makes the same short cut from stream to 
stream. There it follows a sand bar until it ends. 
For some reason or other, one will not follow this 
side of the stream at this point, as the tracks and 
signs plainly indicate. Here one visits a culvert 
regularly. 

All such things and many more the trapper can 
now note. There are certain places in every local- 
ity where the animais have regular cross trails. 
If you can find them, you will harvest a crop of 
fur. Occasionally you will find a spot where an 
excellent set can be made, but where you cannot 





drown the animal. Stop and decide what set will | 


be best there. Perhaps one of the types of sure- 
death traps will be what you want, or perhaps you | 
ean devise some other plan. Possibly you can | 
make a simple trail deadfall or a snare now, 
and leave it so that it will 
not spring, to be set later. In 
making snares, use No.20 brass 
wire, and make a loop that will 
run easily. For larger animals, 
twist afew strands together. 


THE MUSKRAT 

The muskrat is generally a 
vegetarian. Occasionally if will 
eat a crawfish or something of 
that sort, but native wild water 
grasses and roots and domestic 
vegetables and fruits are al- 
ways its choice. In tempera- 
ment it is simple and not 
suspicious. It is a water ani- 
mal, a strong swimmer, and 
will live under the water some- 
times for more than five min- 
utes. Small traps, set where the 
water is deep, should be at- 
tached to a sliding wire bent at 
the lower end to catch the trap 
chain and hold the animal 
under. If you cannot do that, 
attach a half-pound stone to 
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MINK TRACKS 


the trap Sets in shallow water should be attached 
to a sliding wire that leads to deep water. By a 
small bend in the wire every few inches, which 
will keep the muskrat from coming back, it can be 
led to deep water and kept there. 

A great many muskrats will live in one house, or 
hole in the bank, the entrance to which is under the 


water. Do not set at the houses or holes, but make | 


several good sets some distance away. Sets at | 
slides, or in culverts and trails, baited with carrot, | 
are very Zood. 

During the winter the muskrat does not nsnaity | 
travel a great deal, but it will sometimes swim a 
long distance under the ice. It can take a full 
breath and swim a while, then touch its nose to 
the ice, expel its breath, wait until the air again 
absorbs oxygen {rom the ice, and go on indefinitely. 
There are often under-ice swimways through 





AT SUCH A PLACE AS THIS 
VARIOUS WATER ANIMALS MAY 
BE TRAPPED 








SMALL HOLES IN BRUSH NEAR 
STREAMS, OR THROUGH WHICH 
WATER FLOWS, ARE GOOD 
PLACES FOR MINK SETS 


thing should look the same to 
your eye as it did before. If 
you can tell at a glance where 
the trap is, the set is a failure. 

The mink is strong and wiry ; 
therefore fasten the traps se- 
curely and always attempt to 
drown the catch. Any small 
animal that is caught in a trap 
will usually drown in a few 
inches of swift water. Sets in 
rapids are of course very good, 
especially for winter, for the 
quick water does not freeze so 
soon. 

Mink travel all winter under 
the ice ; so of course they resort 
to holes to get a breath of fresh 
air. Always take note of such 
things; they are what count. 
Remember, too, that the mink 
is very determined. If it starts 
to go up or down a creek, it is 
going to do it or die in the at- 
tempt. Therefore, improve with 
guide sticks even a good run- 
way set. 
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MUSKRAT TRACKS 
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For muskrat and mink use No.1traps. Skin the 
carcasses as soon as possible with the fur dry and 
the skin “cased.” Stretch the skins tight, but not 
too tight. Mink, when about half dry, may be taken 
off the board and turned fur side out and stretched 
again. The skins look better so. Leave the skins 
of the feet on. Skin carefully over the head, ears, 


eyes, nose and whiskers. Cut off the tails of musk- 
_rat skins. 
a «J 


STRONG WRISTS 


HEN a person slips and falls, or tumbles 

from a height, he instinctively puts out his 

hands, and nine times out of ten he strains, 
and often he breaks, one or both wrists. The wrist, 
| which for practical purposes should always be 
strong, is one of the weakest joints in the body, 
but you can double or treble its strength by exer- 
cise, without much trouble and with no expensive 
| apparatus. Practice the following exercises daily, 
| and from day to day gradually increase the work. 

Grip your hands together as 
if shaking hands with your- 
self, hold them in front of your 
chest and bend the right hand 
back at the wrist as far as 
you can. Now straighten it up 
again, while you resist with 
the left hand. Repeat the ex- 
ercise several times; then 
reverse it by bending the left 
wrist back and straightening 
it. 

Close your right hand loosely 
and bend the wrist in toward 
the front of the forearm; then 
place your left palm over the 
back of your right hand. Now 
Straighten your right wrist 
against the resistance of your 
left hand, and reverse the 
movement to exercise the left 
wrist. Practice the movement 
gently at first, for it exercises 
cords that are not often called 
upon. 

Procure a round stick about 
three feet long and of a diam- 
eter that you can hold comfort- 
ably and firmly. Grip it in your 
right hand with your little fin- 
ger near one end. Straighten 
out -your arm at the height of 
your shoulder, with the palm of 

the hand up. The stick is now at a right angle to 
your arm. Without lowering your hand, circle the 
stick over to the other side. That rotates the whole 
arm, but particularly the wrist. By tying a small 
weight on the end of the stick and increasing the 
weight occasionally you can fit the exercise to your 
| increasing strength. Let the weight go as far down 
as it will on each side, then slowly lift it up and 
over. 
| Hold the stick perpendicularly against your 
| body with both hands close together. Now push it 
slowly from you to arm’s length. Your wrists will 
| not quite straighten until the grip of one hand slips ; 
by regulating your grip you can exercise the wrists 
as vigorously as you wish. That exercise tends to 
equalize the strength of your wrists ; and it also is 
certain in time to increase noticeably the power 
of your grip. 








A DEADFALL 


Balancing on your hands is one of the finest of 
all exercises. The writer knows a man who in 


Throw the ice or a little snow back into the open- | becoming an expert at walking on his hands de- 
ing, so that it will freeze quickly. Study of the open | veloped an unusually strong pair of wrists. He 


could drop from surpris- 
ing heights and land on 
his hands without strain 
or sprain. Striking a heavy 
sandbag, which any boy 
can suspend from a rafter 
in the barn, is also good. 
It will give you strong 
wrist joints, and it is ex- 
cellent training for the 
shock of falling on your 


that is found in the water or near the streams, and | hands. Wear discarded kid gloves, and go at it 
it also largely prefers swimming to walking. By | easily at first; you will be pleasantly surprised 


| at the results. 
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HINTS FOR RAPID RECKONING 


HEN you are making a long multiplica- 

tion, you should watch for multiples of a 

figure that you have used previously as a 
multiplier. It is easier and quicker to multiply by 
2 or 3 than by6or8. The following examples illus- 
trate the principle of multiplication by multiples. 
For example, multiply 7642 x 1862. Multiply by 2, 
then multiply the partial product by 3, and multiply 
the last partial product by 3. Thus: 


7642 
1862 


15284 
45852 (15284 x 3) 
137556 (45852 « 3) 


14229404 


The multiplier is seldom a series of multiples, as 
in the above example, which is chosen to illustrate 
the principle; but one multiple of a former multi- 
plier frequently occurs. You need pay no attention 
to the arrangement of the figures in the multiplier, 
provided that you place the partial products in their 
proper positions. Take for example 7152 x 246. You 
can begin with the 2, double the result for the next 
partial product, and take three times the first result 
for the final partial product. 


7152 
246 


14304 
28608 (14304 x 2) 
42912 (14304 x 3) 


1759392 


Whenever 5 is a multiplier you can get the 
product by adding 0 to the number multiplied and 
dividing by 2. Thus, to multiply 784 x5, divide 
7840 by 2. 

The number 9 is for many persons a difficult mul- 
tiplier, but there is no need ever to multiply by 9. 
Add 0 to the number to be multiplied and subtract 
the number without the 0. This can be done men- 
tally or on a slip of paper. For example, take 
78643927 x 9. The work can be done in this way: 


786439270 
78643927 


707795343 
Anyone who wishes to be quick with figures 











should know how any two teens can be multiplied + 


mentally. Add the unit of one teen to the complete 
other teen, multiply by ten and add the product of 
the units. Take, for example, 16 x 18. Add 6 to 18, 
and you have 24. Multiply by 10, which gives you 
240; add 6 x 8, which makes 48, and you have 288 as 
the product of the two teens. Or take 17 x 13. Add 
3 to 17 (20). Multiply by 10 (200). Add 3x 7 (21). 
The result is 221. 

When adding a column of figures, you should 
watch closely for all combinations of two or three 
figures that make up the nines, tens and elevens. 
It is hardly necessary to learn the smaller com- 
binations of two and three figures, though if you do 
it you can add even more easily and rapidly. 

Those who desire to train themselves in adding 
single columns rapidly, will be interested in the 
groups that make up the nines, tens and elevens. 

Two and three units that make 9: 

8765 
Twounits: 1 2 3 4 
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Three units: 


Two and three units that make 10: 


98765 
Twounits: 12 3 4 5 


Three units: 


By writing the groups on 
slips of paper and keeping 
them before you when you 
add, you will soon find that 
your eye is reading the column 
not in single figures but in its 
groups, and as you become 
familiar with all the arrange- 
ments of the groups you will 
read groups instead of single 
figures. 

In adding a nine or a group 
that makes up nine to a former 
result, it is necessary only to 
add ten and subtract one. 
Thus, 17 +9= 26; 45+9=54. 
In adding a group that makes 
ten no one hesitates about the 
process. In adding the groups 





an experienced computer reads the groupings in- 
stead of the separate figures: 


this 
of at 
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The group 4+ 2 has not been learned, nor need 
it be learned. All two-figure groups that make 
units less than nine will, if attention is given to 
adding by groups, be read easily as one figure. The 
next, 6+ 2+3, is read as 11. The mind leaps to 32. 
The next group makes 10, and the next 9; 3+4 is 
read as 7, and we have for the total 58. 

The experienced computer adds such a column 
almost automatically, and as rapidly as he can read 
the figures. 
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THE PIN SLED 


OUNTRY boys in Nova Scotia and parts of 
Maine are accustomed to make at home an 
excellent sled known as a pin sled, so called 

because it is put together with wooden pins. Un- 
less the sled is furnished with steel or iron run- 
ners, which are not necessary, though they are an 
improvement, it can be made without a single nail 
or screw. 

The runners are of beech, birch, maple, oak, or 
other hard wood, four and a half or five feet long, 
six inches wide and an inch and a half thick. They 





are usually cut from a tree that grows up and out 
from the side of a bank ; the curve at the butt then 
makes it possible to cut with the grain even the 
up-curving ends of the runners. But if necessary 
they can be cut from an ordinary plank, especially 
if they are to be shod with metal runners. The 
shape of the runners is as shown in Fig. 1. 

In the top edge of each runner, at points opposite 
one toanother,cut mortises,each one and one eighth 
inches deep and two inches 
wide. If the sled is short, 
three mortises on each 






Fig.3 


runner will be suf- 
ficient. If it is long, 
make four. Cut the first one 
at the place where the front 

end of the seat of an ordinary sled would come, and 
space the others so as to divide equally the distance 
between that point and the rear end of the sled. 

Now get out crossbars of ash, birch, hickory or 
maple, each fifteen inches long and of a size that 
will just fit tight in a mortise. Drive the bars home 
and plane off the top even with the top of the run- 
ners. With a three-quarter-inch bit set on the line 
where the edge of the crossbar touches the run- 
ner, bore a hole two and a half inches deep, half of 
it cutting into the crossbar, the other half into the 
runner; but do not bore perpendicular to the top 
edge of the runner. On the forward side of the 
crossbar slant the bit forward as you bore, and on 
the back side slant it to the rear. Do the same 
with each end of each crossbar. 

Now plane out hardwood pins of a size to fit the 
holes exactly (Fig. 2). Drive them home and cut 
them off even with the top edge of the runner. Your 
sled is finished, unless you wish to shoe it with 
metal. In that case an old, worn wagon tire of 
proper width will make excellent shoes. All you 
need do is to cut the tire, straighten it, bend it to 
fit the runner and drill a few holes for screws. 

The sled has no seat. The crossbars serve the 
purpose of a seat and give the sled one of its dis- 
tinctive qualities ; for the tough crossbars, together 
with the absence of a rigid seat, allow the sled to 
accommodate itself to ruts, humps and depres- 
sions. It ‘‘racks”’ to fit the most uneven surface of 
snow or ice, and yet stays tight. 


°° 
SLIDE CHECKERS 


LTHOUGH “slide” is in many respects ex- 
A actly like the familiar game of checkers, the 

changes in the rules that give it its name 
| introduce a new and interesting element. First, 
you arrange the men differ- 
ently on the board: of the four 
men that usually occupy the 
king row the two nearest the 
sides of the board remain; 
the others you advance to the 
fourth row, which in checkers 
you would of course leave 
vacant. Second, you can move 
the men—or slide them—to 
right or left horizontally one 
square at a time. 

As in checkers, you may 
move or jump diagonally for- 
ward—or, in the case of kings, 
diagonally forward and back- 
ward—but only on the black 
squares. Thus if you slide a 
man to a white square, you 





that make eleven, simply add ten and then add one. | cannot move it forward or jump until you have siid 


For example, 18 + (7 + 4)=29; 57 + (1 +149) = 68. 
The following column, taken at random, shows 
how figures fall into easily read groupings and how 


it again to one of the adjacent black squares. And 
if your opponent moves a man to each of the black 
squares beside your man on the white square, the 
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with, its Conn instruments 
ites the director. 


P Join Your 
> School’s 
~ Orchestra Now |B} | 


OU’LL find it the most | 

real fun of the year. 
Besides, think of the educa- 
tion you get; the entertain- 
ment you givel 
Conn instruments for band 
and orchestraor drumcorps 
are built to be easily played 
-——musically perfect. 
Any instrument you select 
on six days free trial; easy 
payments when you buy. 
Send coupon for details. 

A Guarantee Bond With Every Conn 


egGo™ oo 
Agencies ies in oll large ci cit 
SRR MEN Chest RA INSTR UTE 


Awarded Highest Honors at 
World’s Expositions. aut Exclusive 

Conn Features at No Greater Cost. 
Describes and illustrates 

Free Book allinstruments for band, 

orchestra or drum corps; full of valuable 

musical information. Send coupon for it. 

mentioning instrument that interests you. 





| one of the guards. 


| ness. 















C. G. Conn, Ltd., 
1044 Conn Bide. Elkhart, Indiana 


Please send me your free book and details of 
free trial offer of any instrument. 

Name eR 

St. or R. F. D. 
City ard State 


Instrument : 














FTER the rub down, slap 
on Sloan's Liniment, 
applied without rubbing. 

It takes the pain out of muscles 
and stiffness out of joints. Big 
brother athletes always have 
it handy for keeping in trim. 
Boys who use it never feel 

“all crippled up.” Stay fit and 
play the game the next day without 
sore muscles or stiff joints that keep 
you from doing your best. 


All druggists, 35c, 70c, $1.40 
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Liniment 
Keep it handy 











Enjoy your 1921 “Ranger” 
at once. Earn money for the small 
monthly payments on Our Easy Pay- 
ment Plan. Parents often advance first 
small payment to help their boys along. ¥ 
FACTORY to RIDER wholesale prices 
Three big model factories. 44 Styles. 
colors and sizes in our famous Ranger 
line. Delivered Free on 30 Days Trial. 
Select bicycle and terms that suit—cash 
or easy payments—you take no risk. 
TIRES lamps, horns, wheels, parts and 

equipment, at half retail prices. 
SEND NO MONEY-Simply write today for big Free 
Ranger Catalog and marvelous prices and terms. 
Special Offer to Rider Agents. 
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electrical, rope, air- | 
plane, piano, pipe- | 
organ, flat, hoops, | 
bale-ties, tacks, 

nails, barbed-wire, 

concrete re-inforce- | 
ment, springs, net- | 
ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail | 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE | 


American Steel & Wire Co, ****citrexes °°“ | 


CHICAG 
Ask your 


. Storekeeper for STOVINK | 


frs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. | 
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man on the white square, since it can neither jump 


nor be moved forward or backward from the white | 


square, is pocketed until your opponent removes 
As in checkers, each player 


; must jump whenever opportunity offers on the 


black squares. 
The interest of the game lies in its unexpected- 


evade the old openings is baffling. But the evader 
must be wary, for if he places too many men on 


| the white squares, there is danger of their being 
| blocked to such an extent that his free men are 
| outnumbered and easily cornered. Toward the end | 


of the game, on the other hand, if the two players 


are fairly evenly matched and there are only a few | 
| pieces on the board, the slide move makes it im- | 
| possible to corner a man as in checkers. 


Instead, 


the player must so manceuvre his men as to force | 
| an exchange in his favor. 


The two men in the king row, by use of the slide 


| move, can be made to form an effective reserve 
| that will defend the row almost as well as four 


men under the old rules, and the two that are 
placed in the fourth row can be moved from side 
to side with equal facility, thus embarrassing your 
opponent’s attack. But always remember that the 
slide move must be followed by a second move that 
places the man on a black square before that man 


| can reénter active play, and that the advantage is 
| thus paid for by the slight delay. 


So many new combinations are possible in slide 
checkers, and the opportunity to invent new tactics 
and strategy is so great, that it is full of surprises 
both for the novice and for the experienced checker 


player. 
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CANCELLATION 


OST of the boys who read this article have 
M studied cancellation and found it a quick 
and easy method of solving problems. 
There is another kind of cancellation, not so com- 
monly used, a kind that should be tanght to all 
boys and girls, and that becomes a valuable habit 
in time. 
Two boys were one «ay speaking of an absent 
classmate. 
“He is so slow in the games,” said the first. 


“Yes,” replied the other, “but he always plays | 


fair.”’ 

“Tsn’t he dull in school, though?’’ 

‘But look at the way he studies. 
wastes a ninute.”’ 

“He scarcely ever recites in history,” 
the first boy. 

“But I never knew him to cheat in a single 
recitation or examination,” answered the second. 
“And you know as well as I do that many of those 
who get the highest marks don’t always get them 
honestly.”’ 

‘*He has so little to say.” 


went on 


‘But no one ever heard him tell a lie. He is the | 


most truthful boy in the class.” 

Every unkind word, you notice, which the first 
boy spoke was canceled by a kind word from the 
second boy. It is a plan worth trying. The next 
time you hear an unkind remark, try to cancel it 
with a kind one. 

oe 9 
AERIAL FIRE CONTROL 

NE of the most important duties of an aéro- 
QO plane observer in time of war is to watch | 

the fire of the battery to which he is assigned | 
and by radio inform the battery where its shells | 
burst. For example, an observer is ordered to 
direct the fire of a certain battery at X upon a 
target at Y. He flies in his aéroplane to the battery 
at X and gets into communication by radio with 
the battery station. If the battery is ready to fire, 
he then flies over enemy territory and observes 
very carefully the exact position of the object that 
is to be fired upon. 

When he is ready he signals the battery to fire, 
and then watches where the shells fall. He notes 
the direction and distance of the shots from the 
target and reports by radio to the battery com- 
mander, who corrects the laying of the guns. Then 
at the command of the observer another salvo is 
fired. This process is repeated until the guns are 
hitting their target regularly. It is yery simple in 
theory and with accurate observation is carried 
out so successfully that in a very few minutes, 
barring mishaps, guns can be brought to fire di- 
rectly upon an object that is both distant and out 
of sight of the battery. 

A common method of reporting the striking 
point of shots is the clock system. Let your target 
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be the centre of an imaginary clock lying face up 
with the numeral VI in the line Battery-Target. 

The observer then reports the distance of the 
shot from the target and the hour in the direction 
of which the shot falls. Thus, a shot falling at 0 
on the diagram would be reported: 150 yards, 10 
o'clock. 

There is a good game that simulates aérial con- 


ditions fairly well. Place an aérial observer in an ‘ 


overhead perch twelve or fifteen feet from the 
ground. The top of a piazza or an upstairs window 
will represent an observation height of four or five 


thousand feet. Choose some small object on the | 


lawn for a target. Sixty or seventy feet away place 
the battery .of four guns. The distance from the | 
target will represent four or five miles. 

In your mind’s eye draw the line from battery 
to target and establish the position of the imagi- 
| nary clock. Now consider one foot on the ground | 
as one hundred yards. Have some disks of white | 
| cardboard an inch in diameter to represent shell- 
bursts. 
onds in the vicinity of the target, and let the ob- 


server report immediately in fifty-yard intervals | 
the position of the shots. For example: 100 yards, | 


| 4 A tener 150 yards, 5 o’clock ; 50 yards, 6 o’clock ; 
300 yards, 9 o’clock. Remember that the smoke 
and dust from a shell-burst is soon dissipated; so 


the ground. 
Three boys can make an exciting game of it. 
One boy on the ground does the shooting. He 


The ease with which the player at first can | 


He never | 


Drop four disks at intervals of two sec- | 
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VERY box of Cracker Jack 


you buy, wherever you buy 
it, is as fresh and d:licious 
as though it had just been made. 


It may have traveled hundreds of 
miles— yet every kernel of popcorn, 
turned golden with good old-fashioned 
molasses candy, is dainty and crisp— 
every big toothsome peanut crunches 
as you bite into it. How do we do it? 


Here's the secret! It's the famous 
wax-sealed package! Clear inside you'll 
find a protective box—this has been 
thoroughly sterilized in molten wax. 
It, in turn, is wrapped securely in waxed 
paper, and wax-sealed to make it mois- 
ture, odor and dust-proof. Outside 
is the third protection— the famous 
Cracker Jack box with which you are 
familiar. e 


There's a toy or novelty in every 
package to add joy to your purchase. 


Your neighborhood dealer who sells 
candy will appreciate your Cracker 
Jack patronage 


Rueckheim Bros. 
& Eckstein 


Makers of Cracker 
Jack, Angelus 
Marshmallows and 
other “RELIABLE” 
Confections 


Chicago and Brooklyn 


Cracker Jack 


Americas Famous Popcorn Confection 
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THE SHOE THAT HOLDS AGE 


$7-22 $800 $9.00 & $10-2° SHOES 
‘FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
| . W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 





| 
| 








| 
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he best known 

shoes in the 
world. They are 
sold in 107 W.L. 
Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. : 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
mioney in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money can 
buy. They combine quality, style, work- 
manship and wearing qualities equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. They 
are the leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do 
in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced 
men, all working with an honest determina- 
tion to make the best shoes for the price 
that money can buy. 





| W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers besides our own stores. 
| If your local dealer cannot supply you, take no other =. Order direct from 


| factory. 


Send for booklet telling how to order shoes 


the spotting must be done quickly. Now verify | CAUTION.—Insist upon having W.L.Doug- 
your spotting by measuring the real distance on = eee. The name and price is plainly 

on the sole. Be careful to see 
that it has not been changed or mutilated. 


by mail, postage free. 
President 
W.L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
157 Spark Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 
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drops the shots and serves as measurer and ref- 


eree. The competitors aloft do the spotting. The | 


boy whose estimates are the more accurate in ten 
salvos of four shots each wins the game. 

Better still, if an older person will serve as ref- 
eree and will make accurate adjustments aecord- 
ing to the reports of the observers, the boy who 
can get all four guns firing within 50 yards (6 
inches ) of the target in the fewest number of sal- 
vos wins. That approximates real conditions, since 
the object of fire control is to bring the battery to 
bear on the target with the smallest expenditure 
of ammunition and time. If you will imagine that 
you are being shot at by anti-aircraft guns and 
cannot leave until you have the battery in adjust- 
ment, you wi'l understand the need of speed and 
accuracy. 

As you become more expert in spotting move 
your target farther away. You cannot always be 
directly over your target when shots fall. Also 
change the position of your battery frequently, so 
that it is harder to establish your clock correctly. 

The most valuable help in spotting is to fix in 
your mind very firmly the imaginary line between 
the battery and the target. To fix that line accu- 
rately is more than half the battle. A little practice 
will master the knack of estimating closely the 
distance. Remember that you are supposed to be 
up in the air about a mile and that objects on the 
ground, although they can be clearly seen, look 


small. 
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AN AUTOMATIC POULTRY FEEDER 


"Tac description of a poultry feeder, now 
actually running, will enable almost anyene 
to make a silpilar one. 

The alarm clock (A, Fig. 1) will cost from sev- 
enty-five cents to a dollar and must have an alarm 
key (B, Fig. 1) that turns when the alarm goes off. 
The handle, or crossbar, on the end of the key 
must be removed, a slot must be filed in the end, 
and a piece of brass rule—that ean be had for the 
asking at almost any printing office — fastened 
solidly in the slot. Any piece of brass about one 
sixteenth of an inch thick and five eighths of an 
inch square, with the sharp edges rounded and 
smooth, will serve. The dotted line (B’, Fig. 1) 
indicates the key turning. 

The clock frame (D, Fig. 1) should be made of 
good lumber about seven eighths of an inch thick 
and cut one eighth of an inch wider than the thick- 
ness of the clock,and should be well nailed together 

















to fit the clock rather closely but not tightly. Fasten 
the hardwood lever (E, Fig. 1) te the frame with a 
stout screw, on which it should work freely to pre- 
vent friction. Tack a strip of tin on the under side 
ef the lever where the key works against it. The 
lever should be horizontal when it rests on the fiat 
side of the key, B, and the nail, G. The stout wire 
nail (F, Fig. 1), with the point carefully smoothed 
down, must net protrude so far that the stout wire 
loop, L, will fail to slip off when the lever, E, is 
lifted by the key. 

The smali wire nails or brads, G and H, pro- 
trade about three quarters of an inch. The upper 
one, G, must be quite close to the nail F and just 
touch the lever when it is horizontal with the other 
brad, H, about three sixteenths of an inch below. 
The lower brad, H, keeps the loop L from falling 
down, and G insures the loop’s slipping off when 
the lever rises, as indicated by the dotted lines E’. 
A few trials and a little adjustment will make it 
right. Oil the point of the nail occasionally. The 
turn button, K, holds the clock in the frame. A 
strong wire loop, L, passes between the brads G 
and H. ; 

The feed holder (M, Fig. 1) is made of a large 
tin can from which the ends have been removed, 
or of a piece of stovepipe six inches long, to which 
are riveted two one-inch by twelve-ineh stiff metal 
strips, P. The other ends of the strips are nailed 
te the roof. The tin cone, N, ten inches in diameter, 
forms the bottom of the feeder when it is set. At 
the bottom of the diagram it is shown dropped, 
and spreading the grain in a circle large enough 
so that all the hens can feed without crowding. 

A flat chain connecting the cone, N, and the 
wire, V, runs freely through the pulley, 8, which 
is screwed into a rafter or the roof, T. V is a piece 
of what tinners call stovepipe wire. The hinge, X, 
fastens the clock frame against the wall or to a 
board that can be nailed to the wall of the pen at 
right angles with the wall; but if it is more con- 
venient, the clock may be in another apartment 
(Fig. 2) and connected with the feed holder by 





| hinge, X, opposite the point where the lever, E, is 
fastened to the clock frame, so that the pull will 
be in a direct line. Place the feeder, M, as near 
the centre of the pen as conditions permit, and 
allow as much head room for tae poultry below it 
as possible. 

If there is more than one pen, put a feeder in 
each of them and work all from the same clock by 
extending the wire, V, V’, through the pulley, 8, 
to the other feeders; but be careful to have all | 
the pulleys in a straight line. 

If itis ry to change the direction of the | 
wire at right angles to the one, V, that leads from | 
the clock, use a bell crank. Support the wires with 
small staples or wire loops fastened to the roof. 

The total cost, if all the material is bought, 
should not exceed one dollar and a half; but most 
of the material can probably be found on hand. 

After feeding in the morning set the alarm at 
the hour at which you wish to feed in the evening. | 
Wind the clock and the alarm, place the clock in 
the frame with the alarm key, B, horizontal. Turn 
the key backward a little, if necessary, to get it 
horizontal, even though it may unscrew it a trifle 
on its spindle. Hook the loop L on the nail F, and 
put grain into the feeders. That is all until the 
next morning. 
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COLLECTING LICHENS 
Te boy who is interested in nature will find 





an unsuspected source of pleasure in collect- | 

ing lichens. The seeming insignificance of 
lichens has caused them to be frequently over- 
looked, yet there are scarcely any other products 
of the vegetable kingdom that it is easier to collect 
and preserve, and few are more interesting. Then, 
too, lichens flourish in the autumn, long after other | 
plants have perished. 

You can find lichens of great beauty and va- | 
riety of coloring on stumps, rocks and ledges, in | 
the woods and pastures and high up on the hills. 
Though many varieties are commonly called 
mosses, no one who has given the plants the slight- | 
est study will have much difficulty in recognizing | 
a lichen at sight. 

The trunk of many a rugged pine tree far up on 
some exposed hillside is generously decorated 
with patches of lichens. Red, yellow, dull green 
and blue gray, they find their home uporthe dying 
trunk, and long white beards—lichens, too, though 
they are usually called beard moss—hang from the 
topmost branches. Delicate leaf-shaped lichens, 
colored gray green, cling to the boughs, intermin- 
gled with a steel-bilue variety, the beard lichen 
(Usnea barbata), which resembles a living tree 
and bears little scalloped disks at the end of each 
branch. The disks are the fruit of the lichen and, 
being in some varieties brilliantly colored, afford a 
pleasing contrast to the gray-green monotone. 

The pillar, or column, lichen is one of the most 
‘attractive. You will find it scattered through the 
| woods, fastened tight to the stump of a fallen tree. 
| Some specimens have delicate, greenish - white 
| antlers and prongs ; others look like little gray trees 
| with green foliage. Many other varieties grow on 
ledges, on the ground, or round old tree stumps, 
and some are hardly to be distinguished from the 
moss that carpets the woods. 

The countless little branches that stretch up 
their arms from the ground, most of them wearing 
bright-red caps, are the scarlet, or coral, lichens. 
To the same family belongs the reindeer moss, a 
true lichen, upon which, in the arctic regions, the | 
reindeer largely subsist. | 

At the very edge of a wood you will often dis- 
cover great patches of the little thread-like cups 
of a lichen the scientific name of which is Cladonia 
pyxidate. Some of the cups resemble stout goblets, 
others slim-waisted glasses, while many others 
contain another vessel, which in turn holds an- 
other; three or four will sometimes be fouhd grow- 
ing one inside the other. Many are filled tothe brim 
with what looks like brown or red sealing wax. 

Fortunately for the collector, lichens never lose 
their shape or color. 

Some varieties can be pressed and preserved, 
as flowers are, in an herbarium—a process fully 
described in an earlier number of The Companion. 
There are many kinds, however, that do not lend 
themselves well to pressing. Lichens with woody 
stalks and many of the varieties already de- 
scribed, which grow on twigs and on stones, can be, 
displayed to better advantage just as they grow. 
With a stout knife remove them, roots and all, in 
small segments ; then place them carefully in some | 
receptacie so that they will not be crushed on the 
way home. Cut and trim the segments to fit into 
small pasteboard boxes of uniform size. It is well 
to have duplicates, so that you can exchange with | 
other collectors. After you have arranged the | 
specimens in boxes, let them dry thoroughly. As | 
soon as they become stiff, place the boxes in a 
cabinet, Label each box with the name of the | 
specimen; and mention when and where it was | 
found, and anything elée of interest. | 

Of course, in order to become familiar with the 
various lichens you will have to refer to some 
trustworthy book on the subject. An inquiry ad- | 
dressed to the Editor of the Boys’ Page will bring 
you the information that you want. 














A NEW DOMINO GAME 
HEN you get tired of playing dominoes in 
the old way, try this new game: Place the 
dominoes on the table, face down, in the | 

ordinary way, and have one of the players start 

the game by drawing a domino and placing it in 
the centre of the table, face up. He then draws 
again and if he can play upon the one in the centre 
he does so. He continues to draw as long as he 
can play on either end of the line. When he can 
play no longer, the next player draws and plays 
as long as he can. The last domino that a player 
draws, the one that he cannot play, he keeps until 
his turn comes again. | 
After one turn round the circle of players, each 
will have one domino in front of him. At his 
second turn the player plays the dqmino in front of | 
him, if he can; if not, he draws one. If he can play | 
the one drawn, it may be possible for him then to 
play the one he had before him. He then draws 
again and draws as long as he can play the one he 
draws or any that he may have in front of him. | 
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two bell cranks joined by a piece of stout wire | 
and fastened to a piece of two-by-four joist nailed | 
to the wall. The upper bell-crank arm strikes | 
against the wall where the wire comes through | 
and prevents the cone, N, from falling to the 

ground when it is released. If the clock is in the | 
pen with the feeder, a piece of wire twisted through 

a link of the chain, R, about two inches from the | 
pulley, 8, wil. answer the same purpose. Place the | 


After several rounds a player may have several 
dominoes in front of him, and when his turn comes 
again he may get rid of a number of them by care- 
fully playing them in the proper order, for he can 
play as long as he can place a domino on either 
end. Since the score is made by counting the fives 
or multiples of five, at the ends of the line, after 
each play, the person who is quick to see the pos- 
sibilities has a decided advantage. 

The game ends when a player has played all his 
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Sure Delivery 


Count on your Firestones 
to back you up every time. 
They are as reliable as 
your own service. 


The Non-Skid tread gives 
that good hold which 
makes Firestone Tires 
stand for safety — whether 
on Dad’s heavy touring car 
or on your bike. 


Your dealer has exactly 
the tires you want. Colors 
are black, gray and red — 
(red is supplied in both 
Non-Skid and Studded 
Tread). Any style youl 
say is a “dandy” for looks 
as well as wear. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & 
RUBBER COMPANY 
Firestone Park Akron, O. 


Branches and Dealers 
Everywhere 
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Most Miles 
per Dollar 
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: From Sheerest Silks to 
Heavy Suitin 


Equal to Every Require- 
ment of the Home Sewing 


The New Companion Sewing Machine 
is equal to every requirement of the home 
sewing. It is equipped with complete set 
of best attachments and will yield equally 
good results whether the work be the finest 
tucking on sheer material, or hemming, 
ruffling, quilting or braiding, up to sewing 
on heavy suitings. 

Try It Three Months Before Deciding. 


Our plan makes it possible for vou to try 
this high-grade machine in your home for 


three months before deciding. If not satisfactory we refund your money 
and take back machine at our expense. Full particulars sent upon request. 


Direct to You at a Large Saving 


Our Low Prices Will Surprise You. Our unique 
system of selling direct from factory to home effects a 
large saving for each purchaser. We offer a choice of 
seven styles, including foot treadle, electric and rotary 
models, guarantee each machine for 25 years, and pay 
all freight charges to your nearest freight station. 
Shipment made from four conveniently located ship- 
ping points in Eastern, Central and Western sections. 


A post-card request brings vou our free illustrated book- 
Jet and attractive terms by relurn mail. Write to-day. 





The New Portable Electric 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 881 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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dominoes, but of course that cannot happen so 
long as there are any left in the “bone yard,” for | 
when he plays the last one he has left in front of | 
him he must draw again. When there are several | 
players the exeitement can be prolonged by using 
several sets of dominoes. | 
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A CABINET FOR HOME 
5 REMEDIES 








HE problem of keeping family remedies in 

a place where they will be available when 

they are wanted is so troublesome in many 
households that the following satisfactory solution 
devised by a man who is handy with tools seems 
worth passing on. It is an arrangement of hinged 
panels set in a frame that ean be fastened between 
two shelves in almost any cupboard or closet. 

The dotted outline in Fig. 1 shows a top view of 
the cupboard. The panels swing on pivots, at the 
left ends, in such a way that each one allows access 
to the one next behind it. In doing se they swing 
out of the opening of the eupboard and so have to 
be of such length that they will clear the casing of 
the door. 

Fig. 2 shows the frame for holding the panels. 
Two boards, A, are held together by two narrow 
strips nailed to the backs. The distance apart of 
the boards A as shown by dimension N should be 
such that the frame will easily slip in between two 
shelves of the cupboard. If the shelves are not 
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accurately built, it will be well to make the frame 


Panel 1 


Panel 2 


Panel 3 


Panel 4. 


Fig. 1 


one eighth or even one quarter of an inch less in 
height. When fastening the frame to the shelves 
fit wedges between the upper piece A and the shelf 
above at the points where you drive the nails 
through to hold it. 

The backs of the panels are thin boards fastened 
to square posts pivoted between the boards A by 
driving small nails through A into the top and 
bottom of the posts. Fig. 3, a drawing of one com- 
plete panel, shows the tray for holding bottles. 
Notice in Fig. 1 that the width of the bottom of 
the trays is different in the different panels. That 








is to accommodate bottles of various sizes. You 
will also notice that the front 
Panel 4, in Fig. 1, is double; 


COU Cd Uhhh ntl 
that you cam see when the pivot nails, driven 
through A, enter holes made in the centres of the 
ends of the posts. 

The cabinet does not, of course, have to fill the | 
shelf completely, as shown in the drawing. If the | 
door of the cupboard is of sufficient width, all of 
the panels ean be made even at the right-hand | 
end and still have room for a sufficient number of 
bottles. 

It may be desirable in some cases to have no | 
trays on the front side of the front panel. An 
arrangement eodld easily be devised for locking 
that panel and so preventing children from getting 
at the bottles. 

The frame is held firmly in position by small 
nails driven through the boards A into the two | 
shelves between which the frame rests. Rigidity is 
essential. If the frame is considerably less in 
height than the distance between the shelves, ex- 
tend the narrow boards used in fastening the 
boards A together so that they wil! reach the shelf 
above. 

In building a cabinet of this kind there is, of 
course, a chance to change the plans so as to make 
it more suitable to your special needs. You will 
find no difficulty, for example, in making one of the 
trays of proper shape to hold bexes or instruments 
such as medicine droppers and tweezers. 
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MAKING STEREOSCOPIC PHOTO- 
GRAPHS 


Te Companion’s ingenious device for making 

“stereoscopic photographs with an ordinary 

camera has interested many readers of the | 
Boys’ Page. It seems desirable, therefore, to print 

some further suggestions about making pictures | 
of that kind. 

It. is essentiab that the two pictures be the same 
photographically; that is, exposure, development 
and printing should be simultaneously carried out 




















on each picture. That is assured in the regular 
stereoscopic camera by the use of a single plate, 
on which both pictures are made, and which is 
exposed, developed and printed as a single picture 
would be. 

But in making two separate pictures to be com- 
bined into a stereoseopie photograph, as with the 
apparatus described in the preceding article, a 
little more care must be taken. In the first. place, 
as short an interval of time 
as is conveniently possible 
should be allowed to elapse 
between the making of the 
two pictures. They should be 
made within a few minutes of 
each other, so that the kind 
of light and the direction of it 
and the character and appear- 
ance of the clouds will not 
change materially between 
exposures. The exposure on 
each plate should be identical, 
of course, and for that reason 
the snap shot is better than 
the time exposure; the shutter | 
mechanism is more trust- 
worthy than your judgment. 

The two plates should be | 
developed at. the same time, in 
the same solution; therefore 
the use of the tank is advisable 
beeause it assures the same development for both 
negatives. Both prints, too, should be made at the 
same time. If you are working with a four-by-five- , 
ineh camera, try to preeure a five -by-eight-inch | 
printing frame, and print on one piece of paper | 
with both negatives im the frame. If you are using 
a film camera, have a frame with a glass big enough 
to take both films on one sheet of paper. 

The most difficult parts of the process are trim- 
ming and mounting the prints. 

Since the right eye should see the pieture made | 
with the camera at the right-hand side of the 
shifter, and the left eye that made with the camera | 
at the left of the shifter, one or 
the other of the plates should 





there are trays on both the ' : 
frontand the backofthe board fi: ° ‘° > 


be plainly marked with a lead 
pencil, on the extreme edge. 





B. In addition there are two : 
trays, one above the other, on } 
the front of this panel. They : 





=| before it is developed, “right” 
; Hae or “left,” and the print from 
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will accommodate a great Yj +, marked on the back. Failure 
number of small bottles. ' to be careful about that point 
To make it possible to get may lead to a trying, though 
trays on both front and back : amusing, result. Instead of a 
of Panel 4 it is necessary to Fig2 2 stereoscopic picture you will 
fasten the board B to the front : get a pseudoseopic effect, in 
face of the post (Fig. 1). In which the picture is intaglio | 
the other panels the board B " : instead of being in relief. 
is fastened to the back faceof _ AX 7] You will observe, on looking 





the post. If the door of the - 
cupdoard is as shown in Fig. 1, 

the front trays of Panel 4 have to be made short to 
allow the: panel to be opened sufficiently to get at 
the other panels. If the door of the cupboard is 
.wide enough, the trays can be made the full length 
of the panel, as the others are. Fig. 4 is a front 
view of Panel 4, showing two trays, one above the 
other. The other panels have only one tray, as 
shown in Fig.3. The side boards D of the trays can 
be made any height desired. If board B is likely to 
split or warp, it would be well to make D extend 
nearly to the top. The posts C should be made 
about one eighth of an inch shorter than the 





distance between the boards A of the frame, so 


' sentations of any object greaterthan two and three 
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at the prints,that the one made | 
from the left-hand negative | 
shows more margin to the left of any prominent 
object toward the centre of the picture than does | 
that made from the right-hand negative, and vice 
versa. That difference should be preserved in 
trimming the pictures. The two prints, however, 
should be identical as to base and top; that is, if 
you trim one so that the feet of a man, for example, | 
come exactly one quarter of an inch from the | 
bottom of one picture, the same man im the other 
picture should have his feet exactly one quarter 
of an inch from the bottom of that picture. | 
Next, in mounting the two prints side by side, | 
do not make the distance between the two repre 


quarters inches; and, finally, be sure that the two | 
pictures are mounted “ square” with each other 
that is, that any upright line in one pieture, asthe | 
side or edge of a house or wall, is parallel with 
the same edge or side in the other pieture. 

The picture that gives the best stereoscopic 
effect is the near picture—the garden, the elose-by | 
trees, the groups of friends, or something with 
large and prominent objects or figures elose to 
the observer. Landscapes, notwithstanding all 
their beauty of distance, do not make good stereo- 
seopie pictures. | 

Another point to remember is that the softer the 
negative and the print the better the stereograph. | 

















Candy Parties are Great Fun! 


Invite your boy and girl 
pals and make Karo 
Candies at home—lots of 
sport. And it costs little 


ID you ever have a candy pull? 

If you didn’t you don’t know 
the fun you’re missing. With Karo 
you can easily make the most delicious 
taffy for a candy pull. 


The real fun in a Karo Candy Pull 
is where everybody tries to stretch the 
taffy the farthest. 


Karo Candies cost very little, because Karo 
is so reasonably priced. That’s why you can 
have all the parties you want. When you 
make Karo Candies at home you get delicious 
and wholesome candies. And you know they 
are pure and clean. 

In case there’s no Karo in the house at 
present, you'll find your grocer has plenty of 
it. Get your pals together some afternoon or 
evening, and see the fun you have. And how 
much they’ll really like delicious Karo Candy. 

Here are three dandy recipes: 


KARO CANDY FOR PULLING 





1 cup Brown Sugar 
1 cup Karo 


2 tablespoons Mazola 
1 tablespoon Lemon Juice 


Cook all together without stirring till brittle when tested in 
cold water. Pour into oiled pans till cool enough to pull. 


KARO FUDGE 


2 squares (or ounces) Chocolate % cup Karo 
14 cup Cold Milk 2 tablespoons Mazola 
2 cups Granulated Sugar 1 teaspoon Vanilla 





Grate the chocolate, and add all the ingredients except the 
vanilla. Cook slowly, stirring once in a while. Cook till it makes 
a soft ball in cold water (requires about five minutes after actually 
boiling). Remove from fire, add the vanilla, and beat until it be- 
gins to granulate. Pour at once into pan well oiled with Mazola. 
Mark deeply in cakes when nearly cold. 


CHOCOLATE CARAMELS 


4 squares Chocolate 
1 cup Milk 
1 cup Karo 





1 cup Brown Sugar 
1 tablespoon Mazola 
1 teaspoon Vanilla 


Cut up the chocolate and add to the milk. When dissolved 
add the Karo and sugar and cook till it forms a hard ball in cold 
water. Add the Mazola when nearly done. Remove from fire and 
pour into pan well oiled with Mazola. Chopped nuts may be 
added. Mark in squares when cool. 


— FREE ———_ 


For other kinds of delicious Karo 
Candies write for the new 64-page 
beautifullyillustratedCorn Products 
Cook Book. FREE. Corn Products 
Refining Company, P. O. Box 161, 
New York City. 
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A POSITION OF TRUST 


‘HE village of 
Greenville had 
made a ‘‘lucky 


strike.’’ A chance 
probing into its soil 
had brought to light 
the fact that it sat 
above a vast reservoir 
of natural gas. All of 
its citizens who could 
afford it—and the ex- 
pense was small—were 
busy piping their 
houses and dreaming 
of the morrow, when 
they should have the 
precious aériform fluid 
in range and furnace— 
luxury and economy 
hand in hand. 

At night splendid 
silken flames soared 
from various borings, 
arrogantly triumphant 
(lames, thought the 
neighboring village of 
Wexford, sitting in its 
blackness five miles 
away. Its soil was 
not equally kind, and, 
since it was in the 
position of the hill 
that would not come 
to Mahomet, it had 
to put its hand in its pocket and pay for 
Mahomet’s passage. Less figuratively speak- 
ing, a Greenville firm had agreed to supply 
it with the gas. The great black pipes that 
were to convey it already lay along the turn- 
pike that connected the two towns. 

On the long pike there was but one house; 
a house of some importance in spite of its 
tininess, for no one could pass it without 
paying toll to pretty Celia. Not that Celia ex- 
acted the tribute for personal reasons, though 
it was worth a small sum to meet so sunny a 
face on that lonely road. She and her mother 
were the agents, vice Mr. Thorn deceased, of 
the corporation that controlled the pike. 

It was a rather desolate spot for a home, 
but the ‘‘halfwayness’’ of it, as she called it, 
never troubled Celia. She was happy in her 
miniature garden and especially happy in her 
position of trust as tollgate keeper. 

But with the coming of the big pipes a 


small cloud sailed into her horizon. She and | 


her mother were poor, and fuel was so expen- 
sive in- that treeless, coalless region. If only 


they could afford to have the gas put in, the | 


subsequent saving would be considerable. It 
was hard that it should be so near and yet 
unattainable. 

‘‘Horrid things!’’ said Celia, referring to 
the pipes. ‘‘Everybody else has to pay to pass 
this gate, but you go crawling by scot-free. 
lon’t you think they ought to pay toll in gas, 
mother ?’” 

‘*] wish they would, indeed,’’ said her 
mother. ‘t Besides the economy of it, how 
convenient it would be on winter mornings. ’’ 

Celia had visions of cold fingers, a refractory 
stove and green wood belching puffs of gray 
smoke. 

‘* Don’t !’’ she exclaimed and put a rosy 
finger tip in each ear. 

While the pipes still awaited burial, Green- 
ville held a great fair—The Fair, as people 
afterwards called it, reverentially. The town 
had been so prosperous, so exuberant 
over its prosperity, that many be- 
lieved it would burst unless it could 
have some active demonstration. So 
Greenville decided upon a fair as an 
effective safety valve. 

For the past two weeks a contin- 
uous stream of motley conveyances 
from both the near and the back 
country had stirred the turnpike to its gentian- 
fringed borders. The thick dust, churned by 
hundreds of hoofs and wheels, hung all day 
like smoke in the air. 

With such an unprecedented traffic it was 
no wonder that the buckskin pouch in Mrs. 
‘Thorn’s bureau grew an aldermanie stomach. 
When the treasurer of the corporation made 
his regular weekly call he would have some- 
thing substantial to take away with him. 
More than enough to buy the piping, thought 
Celia wistfully, as she ‘thefted’’ the pouch 
on the last day of the fair. 

That afternoon her mother had gone to 
Wexford to spend the night with a sick cousin. 
Celia was not alarmed at the idea of being 


left alone for twenty-four hours, and if she | 
had been she would not have said anything. | 
Bred in the broad charity of the West, she | 
considered that there was only one course for | 


her mother to take. Such a eall as she had 
received was almost sacred. Mrs. Thorn, in- 
deed, had had qualms, but Celia had whisked 
her off with such cheery briskness that she 
had little time to voice them. 

By dusk the human tide had ebbed back 


into Wexford and the more distant towns. The | 
turnpike lay blank as far as Celia’s eye could | 





THERE WAS BUT ONE WAY LEFT 





see. It was a little 
cheerless, after the 
day’s bustle, without 
mother’s pleasant voice 
to break the monoto- 
nous drone of the 
crickets outside. The 
stiliness of the house 
wore upon the girl’s 
nerves, and her book, 
entertaining’ as it had 
seemed the day before, 
now failed to hold her 
interest. At last she 
flung it down with an 
impatient glance at the 
clock, the hands of 
which dawdled unac- 
countably in their 
round. 

**T don’t care what 
you say,’’ she ex- 
claimed, addressing the 
old timepiece with se- 
verity, ‘‘I’m going to 
bed now !’’ 

Sometime after mid- 
night she awoke shiv- 
ering. Shehaddreamed 
that an army of fat 
prairie rats had started 
to gnaw their way into 
the house. Celia was 
thoroughly feminine 
in her opinion of rats, and the dream had 
been very vivid and horrible. Even now that 
she was wide-awake the rasping of those eager 
teeth sounded in her ears. Surely there was 
a real rat at work downstairs. It must be a 
rat, or—her blood chilled at thought of the 
alternative. 

She slid from the bed and tiptoed to the 
window, open to the warm night air. A thin 
crescent moon shed its vague light over the 
plain. Something was happening beneath the 
window. A low yet continuous sound rose to 
her ears. Cautiously she peered over the sill. 
Then she drew back her head; her heart 
thumped in a sickening manner. 

‘Two men were prying at the sitting-room 
window. The buckskin pouch, fattened by the 
fair week! They were after it. 

‘*O mother, mother!’’ she thought. ‘‘What 
shall I do!’’ 

A scream would be as useless as a cricket’s 
ery. Why not do the instinctive thing and 
| purchase safety by flinging the pouch to the 
| robbers? Anything rather than to hear them 
creep-creeping up the stairs. Yet something 
was due her position and the honor of the 
Thorns. 

Quickly and silently she flung on her wrap- 
per and crept into her mother’s room. Opening 
the bureau drawer, she took out the heavy 
bag. There was but one way left. She raised 
the rear window softly and, crawling over the 
sill, dropped to the roof of the woodshed that 
abutted against the kitchen. From there it 
was only a few feet to the ground, and in a 
moment her bare toes were wet by the dew 
that pearled the short grass. 

She crouched against the shed’s wall until a 
noise from the house apprised her that the men 
had entered. Then she gathered up her robe 
and fled—fled until her aimless, zigzag course 
brought her to one of the great gas pipes by 
the roadside. Instantly her mind leaped at 
the opportunity it offered and, stooping, she 
scuttled into its gloomy muzzle. 

What a night she passed! She 
could hear distinctly the surprised 
oaths of the men as they searched 
the empty house. By and by they 
came out, savage with disappoint- 
ment, and groped through the shed 
and about the yard. Once they came 
close to her hiding place, and she 
clenched her teeth to keep down the cry that 
swelled her throat. Finally there was silence, 
a long, breathlegs silence. 

For a second time during those eventful 
twelve hours Celia woke with a start from a 
fitful sleep. Warm daylight shone in at the cir- 








voice of the treasurer calling her mother. She 
crawled from the pipe with the bag in her hand. 

The treasurer sprang from his horse when 
he saw the bedraggled little figure. 

“Why, Celia, girl, what’s this?’’ 

‘*The toll money,’’ said poor Celia, taking 
the question literally, and then the courageous 
little spirit weakened, and she fainted. 

Now the traveler who passes the tollgate in 
the evening will see the cottage brilliant with 
the yellow glow of gas. The pipes paid their 
toll after all—through the instrumentality of 
the open-handed Western farmers who admire 
nothing so much as pluck and honesty. 

And the buckskin pouch very properly came 
back, ‘not a penny the lighter, to the young 
| hands that had kept it safe. For this corpora- 

tion had a soul, and that soul was touched by 
|the picture its treasurer drew of the pitiful 





| little figure that had come to meet him, with its 
! trust unbroken, on the morning after the fair. 


cular opening, and she heard the well-known | 
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J2o-San, Rolling 
Bath Tub 222. 


— ‘_"- wale enamel tub, nickeled 
i ace 3 


mporary 
outlet. Simple 
Write for catalog and price. 


Rowe Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
10155 Rowe Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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To allay coughs, to soothe 
sore, irritated throats and 
annoying colds, depend upon 
Piso’s. Its prompt use pro- 
tects you by keeping little 
ills from becoming great. 
Buy Piso’s today—have it in 
the house ready for instant 
aid. It contains no opiate— 
it is good for young and old. 


35c at your drugeist’s 





for Coughs & Colds 




















\ The frame of the Locket is of sterling 
a 








HIS beautiful Locket is one of the 
most popular novelties brought out 
for many years, and deservedly so. 


silver % of an inch in diameter; under 
the protecting glass, on a background 
composed of a butterfly’s wing of i iri- 
descent blue, is mounted a real tropical 
butterfly of brilliant colors. The reverse 
side of the Locket is composed of 
brightly colored butterfly wings. Owing 
to the large demand and limited supply 
we urge our subscribers to take im- 
mediate advantage of our Offer. 


OUR OFFER —Send us $2.50 for 
one new yearly subscription (not your 
own) for The Youth’s Companion, with 
50 cents extra, and we will send you 
the Locket postpaid; or sold for $2.50. 
The Locket is given only to a Aresen? subscrib- 
er to pay him for getting a ew subscription. 


cebctsaatsneaesinanaciitiddaiiiniamiansiaiiaiininasils 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


A000 000 





pasgemae Book FREE. 


wrestier. Learn at bome by mail 









Dialogs, Monologs Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Readings How to Stage a Play 
Drills, Pageants ke-up Good: 


Catalog Free. T. S. Denison & Co., my od 77, Chicago 
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White House -~ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 


trated 
Its 8 
ineludi 


weekly paper for all the family. 
pscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
ing postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 


A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 


Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date opaewane the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of ihe subscriber. 

Remittapees ahoulé be made by Post Office Money 

ress Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Drake t. No other way by mail is safe. 
Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
@ sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








APHASIA 


PHASIA is a loss of the power of pro- 
ducing or understanding language, as 

a result of disease that affects the 

brain. Neurologists divide all cases of 

aphasia into two groups, called sen- 
sory and motor. 

In sensory aphasia the patient’s speech percep- 
tion is affected. He may be able to talk as well as 
ever and to hear and understand what is said to 
him; he may even be able to write—but he has 
lost the power to read. He sees and recognizes all 
the objects about him, but when he tries to read 
a printed or written page he sees nothing but a 
jumble of lines and figures that are as meaningless 
to him as a page of Chinese characters. Or the 
patient may be able to speak, write and read, but 
the words spoken to him are unintelligible. 

Motor aphasia is the opposite of this. The pa- 
tient can read, and understand the spoken word, 
but speech of his own production is impossible. 

There are many subdivisions and mixtures of 
these various forms of aphasia. In certain cases 
of motor aphasia the person can speak fairly well 
but cannot write, or describe an object; or if he 
talks fluently, he constantly misnames objects or 
merely puts together a jumble of words that form 
sentences without meaning. 

The cause of the speech disturbances that are 
grouped under the term aphasia is apoplexy—a 
blood clot or an embolus affecting one of the cen- 
tres of speech or breaking the connection between 
a centre of speech and the centres of sight, hear- 
ing or voice production. This injury is in the left 
half of the brain, as a rule, for it is in that half (at 
least in right-handed people) that the speech cen- 
tres are located. In a case of apoplexy the result- 
ing paralysis is on the side of the body opposite 
the hemisphere in which the lesion exists. There- | 
fore, in apoplexy associated with aphasia the 
paralysis is on the right side, and as a general rule 
@ person with paralysis of the left arm and leg 
suffers from no speech difficulty. 

The treatment of aphasia is the same as the 
treatment of an apoplectic stroke in general—time 
and absolute rest, followed by gentle but strength- 
ening exercises. Various little devices are some- 
times helpful; for example, when the patient is 
unable to read but retains the power of writing, 
comprehension of the printed or written page may 
be secured by tracing the letters with a sharpened 
stick. The person is then in the position of writing 
and understands the words as he forms them. 
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AFTER THE STORM 


ROPPING into one of Alice Breen’s 
pretty piazza chairs, Pen Roland 
looked across“the lawn littered with 
branches from the storm of the night 
before. 

“I was so afraid your lovely beech 
might go,” she said. ““You were fortunate, weren’t | 
you? So many trees are down, and it seems as if 
the handsomest trees were the ones to go.” 

“And not a drop in the house anywhere,” Alice 
replied. ‘I should say we were fortunate. How 
about you, Pen?” 

Pen’s mouth twisted whimsically. “‘I never 
loved a dear gazelle.’ ”’ 

Alice’s instincts were quick. ‘“‘O Pen, don’t tell | 
me your new wall paper is ruined!’’ she cried in| 
consternation. 

“The very same and no other. A brown island 
as large as Australia on the ceiling and three 
brown rivers down the east wall.” 

“Pen Roland! When you worked so hard to get 
the money for that room and loved it so!” 

“Love it,” Pen corrected her. ‘I imei go back 
on rooms in their affliction.” 

But Alice could not joke. There were almost 
tears in her eyes. 

“O Pen!” she cried. 

Pen nodded. She looked tired, but her funny 
twisted smile was as prompt as ever. “Thank you. 
I knew you’d do it for me. I feel better already. 
Inever was any good at lamenting, you know, but 
if ever you need like service from me,—which I | 
hope you won’t,—I’ll do my best.” 

“At least,” Alice replied, “you can’ t say this time | 
that it all worked out for the best.” 






































| expensive luxury limited to the rich. The wheat 
| flour used in the north is white, much like Amer- 


“TI surrender!” Alice cried. “But, Pen, is this | 
the same paper? It seems to me that it is a softer | 
tone than the other.” | 

“It is,’ Pen replied triumphantly. 


| 
| 
¢¢ | 
IS THE CHINESE DIET ADEQUATE? 


"Te: question is asked and answered in the 
Journal of Home Economics by a Chinese | 
author named Chi Che Wang. We take only 
enough from his article to suggest a comparison 
between Chinese and American dietaries. 

The Chinese people have a very varied diet— 
eggs, meat, fish, fruit, cereals, and a great variety 
of vegetables. The common notion that rice is | 
their only food is far from true. Rice merely takes 
the place of the American bread. Pork is their 
chief meat. It is used by all classes of people in 
all parts of China. Lamb may be substituted for | 
pork, but beef is considered more or less sacred | 
and is very seldom used as food. Unlike Ameri- 
cans, who consider the muscle of an animal almost 
the only edible part, the Chinese eat everything 

except hair and bones—the brain, the spinal cord | 
and the various organs, even the skin and the | 
blood. 

Fish and shellfish, including crabs, shrimps, lov- | 
sters, oysters and the like, are always so much | 
in demand that many fishermen raise them in their 
private ponds. Not only are they sold at the mar- | 
ket, but they may be purchased from the peddlers | 
who go from house to house every morning. The | 
peddler has a heavy bamboo stick across his shoul- 
der, and suspended from each end of it is a big 
wooden tub containing a great variety of fish 
swimming in the water. 

Although large chicken farms are unknown in | 
China, I have no doubt that more chickens are 
raised there every year than in this country. Every- 
one who owns a little back yard raises a few 
chickens and several ducks, and they are sold 
both at the market and by peddlers. You need not 
buy a whole fowl, but may purchase such part as 
you desire, a half dozen ducks’ heads or a dozen 
ducks’ feet to use in soup, or ten or more ducks’ 
tongues to prepare the delicacy of ducks’ tongues 
cooked with ham. 

Eggs are used very freely in the Chinese diet, 
not only hens’ eggs but ducks’ and pigeons’. They 
are cooked in many ways — boiled, fried, scram- 
bled—and in addition they are used for seasoning, 
garnishing, making noodles and preserving. Thus 
eggs in one form or another are almost always 
found in chop suey, chow mein (fried noodles), | 
won dung (meat dumpling), mein ee (something | 
like pancake), and many other dishes. | 

Vegetables are used very freely by the Chinese | 
people. In addition to the common ones such as 
spinach, cabbage, potatoes, radishes, and the like, | 
they eat many plants and weeds that are not con- 
sidered as food in America. 

There is not so much difference in the use of | 
cereal products in China and the United States as 
is usually thought. In the south and the central- 
eastern part of China where rice is produced 
abundantly it takes the place of wheat, but in the 
north, as at Peking and Shantung, wheat, corn 
and millet seed are used rather than rice. The rice 
usually is unpolished. Polished rice is a rather 





ican flour, but it is not so highly milled. The millet 
seed, ground or whole, is made into cakes or into 
a thin mush eaten especially by children. 
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SHE TOOK THE NEXT TRAIN 
S rere cuts, if the road is too steep, may not 





prove short; and places that are near to-| 
gether may not be readily reached from one | 


another. Those fascinatingly impossible direc- | ae 


tions, familiar to our childish years, sometimes 
find an inconvenient echo 


in present fact: | 


| & 


The new up-to-date White House 


Coffee package protects its contents 
perfectly and delivers to you the 
same splendid quality that has made 
sign House Coffee 
1-, 3- and 5-pound 
Never in bulk. Identifying cut 
of the White House at Wash- 


ington on all packages. 


famous. In 


packages only. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., Principal ¢ 
BOSTON 
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Fell your mother that 





Grape:-Nuts 


builds the kind of muscle and 
brains that make real leaders 


in sports and studies 


And the taste is simply 
great! ‘There's a Reason’ 


Made by 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
















“Straight down the crooked lane, and all around | RY 


the square.” Certainly they frequently come to | 
the mind of a distracted shopper in a great de- | 
partment store. Life recently presented the case | 
with ironic completeness ina paragraph: 





of gloves and a toothbrush,” the woman said. “] | 
have to catch a train, and have but a few minutes.” | 
“Yes, madam!” the floorwalker replied briskly. | 
“That’s the beauty of a department store— get | : 
anything you want, right under the one roof! Take 


ip 
Se 
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elevator to eleventh floor, shoe department, eight | 1 


aisles to the right from the main passageway, for | 


shoe strings; hairpins in notions department, east | | 


side of basement, three aisles beyond hardware; 
gloves in women’s wear, fifth floor of annex, 
reached by passageway over street ; toothbrush in 
drugs and toilet-articles department, on balcony, | 
reached by moving stairway, which you will find | 
on your right as you pass the fountain in the florist | 
shop in the centre of the main floor.” 


og? 
A CONVEX CANAL 


| | OW the shape of the earth became a matter | BY: 


for the decision of an English court of law | 





is told in the Springfield Republican. The | Sond 
plaintiff, named Hamden, held the opinion that | Xe 


the earth was not round. He issued an advertise- | 
ment, in which he challenged philosophers, divines 
and scientific men to prove the contrary from | 
Scripture, reason or fact. He deposited twenty-five 
hundred dollars in a bank, to be forfeited to anyone 
who could prove to the satisfaction of any intelli- 
| gent referee that there was such a thing as a con- 
| vex railway, canal, or lake. 

The challenge was accepted by the late Alfred 
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THE MAN OF THE FOREST 
By Zane Grey 


Zane Grey is fast approaching the zenith of 
his powers. The Man of the Forest, his new 
book, embodies all the famous Zane Grey qual- 
ities and it shows in addition a great spiritual 
power, a depth of vision attained only by the 
man who is a relentless critic of his own work. 
Though every Zane Grey novel has been better 
than the one that went before, it is hard to see 
how even Zane Grey can surpass his present 
performance —this wonderful romance of a 
paradise in the Arizona mountains and of a 
man and a woman who discovered there to- 
gether the beauty, the truth, and the glory that 
$2) — hold. Jilustrated, cloth binding, price 


MARY MARIE 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


“Father calls me Mary. Mother calls me 
Marie. Everybody else calls me Mary Marie. 
The rest of my name is Anderson. I’m thirteen 
years old, and I’m a crosscurrent and a contra- 
diction.” . 

But Mary Marie, the heroine of Mrs. Porter’s 
new novel, is more than “a crosscurrent and a 
contradiction”; she is the most intensely alive 
and adorable girl that has brightened Ameri- 
can literature for many years. Illustrated, cloth 
binding, price $2.00. 


THE VALLEY OF SILENT MEN 
. By James Oliver Curwood 


When he thought he was dying, Serg. Kent, 
the best man trapper in the Royal Mounted, 
told a story that branded him as a murderer 
and set another man free. But the doctor’s di- 
agnosis was wrong ; death by hanging grinned 
in the trooper’s face. Love of life and of a 






























2 | Russel Wallace, who ranked with Darwin as a 


| scientific man, and who proved to the satisfaction | 
| of the referee that the curvature of the Bedford 


Pen’s head lifted at that. “Can’t 1? You wait: 


beautiful mystery girl who had laughed at him 
she said. 


and called him a liar now made him a fugitive 


It was three weeks before Alice saw Pen again; | 
then she received an invitation over the telephone 
to come down to luncheon. Pen happened to be at 
her window when Alice arrived, and waved to her | 
gayly. ‘The door’s open; come right up!” she | 
called. 

At the door of Pen’s room Alice stopped in 
amazement. There were no islands on the ceiling | 
nor rivers on the wall; all was as fresh as a newly 
opened flower. Alice dropped upon the foot of | 
Pen’s bed. | 

“Pen Roland, how did you do it?” she cried. | 

“TI went to Mr. Masters and told him about the | 
flood, and asked him if I couldn’t work out the | 
price of new paper. I told him I’d help Mrs. Mas- | 
ters, or keep his books, or do anything he wanted 
me to. Idid help Mrs. Masters. And I carried the | 


| that the whole affair was a wager, and was there- 





level canal, between Whitney Bridge and Welsh’s 
Dam (six miles), was five feet, more or less. He 
received the money. 

The plaintiff was a “‘poor loser.” “He brought 
| an action and recovered his deposit, on the ground | 


fore illegal. 
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NOT TOO SICK TO MAKE A BULL | 
iE was Murphy’s first trip across the Atlantic, 


says the Argonaut. 

but he failed to connect the fact of his being on 
the ocean for the first time with his agony. The | | 
doctor came to him as he tossed about in his berth. 


awe 
“Cheer up, man!” he said heartily. ‘I know you | #% 


— 


He felt unspeakably sick, | gy 














—a hunter become the hunted. With him, 
down those fabled rivers flowing north to the 
frozen Arctic sped the girl, whose own secret 
winds like a thread of wild magic to the hidden 
Valley of Silent Men. Illustrated, cloth binding, 
price $2.00. 


How to Get These Books 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion (not your own) for The Youth’s Com- 
panion, with 25 cents extra, and we will send 
you your choice of any one of the above 
Books, postpaid. These Books cannot ‘be 
purchased anywhere for less than $2.00 each. 

NOTE. These Books are given only to a present sub- 
scriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a home 
where it has not been taken the past six months 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
881 Commonwealth Avenue, oe ee 3 
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Sample books to some of his customers for Mr. | are feeling bad, but you’re not going to die.”’ 
Masters, and did all sorts of jobs. He even taught | Murphy opened horrified eyes. “Not going to 
me to estimate a little. It was lots of fun. I almost | die?” he wailed. “Faith, doctor, I thought I was. 
think I’d like to go into the wall-paper business!” | That was the only thing that kept me alive.” 
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silks and laces 


‘I’S a positive joy to see shimmering silks 

and cobwebby laces come from the cleans- 
ing foam of Ivory Soap Flakes as lustrous 
and filmy and beautiful as the day they were 
bought. 


No cleansing could be gentler. The delicate, 
soapy bubbles absorb the dirt just as a sponge 
absorbs water. 


There’s‘no rubbing to roughen highly fin- 






Fs ished surfaces; no solid soap to clog lacy 
As meshes; no harsh ingredient to weaken del- 
&: icate threads, or turn silks yellow. 

5 é 5 [YOR SOAP 
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A Safe for silks and other fine fabrics 

ys 

Re 

wy You simply can’t injure the frailest fabric 
ican with Ivory Soap Flakes, if it can stand the 
fax << 





touch of clear water alone. For this won- 
der-working product is simply Ivory Soap 













of the purest, safest soap that can be made; 
the soap that expert cleansers have used for 
years and years for this same kind of partic- 
ular laundry work. 


afe cleansing for 


flaked—a convenient, quick cleansing form 
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Send for free 


sample package 


Just send us your name 
and address and we will 

mail you, postpaid, a 

trial size package of 
Ivory Soap Flakes, with 

simple directions for 
keeping your loveliest 

garments like new. 

Write now, to Dept. 

36-JF, The Procter & 

Gamble Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 











